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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Where  to  Stay  at  Totnes. 

Sepmour  fiotel, 

TOTNES. 

PATRONISED  BY  ROYALTY. 


A  CHARMING  OLD  WORLD  HOSTELRY. 
THE  PRINCIPAL  HOTEL  IN  TOTNES. 


The  only  Hotel  actually  on  the  banks  of  the  'world- famed 

River  Dart. 


Fishing.      Boating  Hunting, 
Golf.  Bowls  Billiards. 

OWN  FARM  and  DAIRY  PRODUCE.     Appointed  R.A.C.,  A.A.,  M.U. 
LARGE  MODERN  GARAGE.  CARS  FOR  HIRE. 


Telegrams—  "ClyMO,  TOTNES."  Telephone  14. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  TARIFF. 

Mrs.  M.  RAMSDEN,  Proprietress. 
Also  of  the  Fort  Anne  Hotel,  Douglas.  Isle  of  Man. 
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SYMONS 


Gold  Medal 


Devonshire 

cyder" 


Also 


"Svdrina 

Delicious, 
Non-Intoxicant. 


m 

fry- 


London  Address — 

RATCLIFF,  E 

Phone  3545  East. 


England's  Finest 
Vintage. 


Sold  by  Wine  Merchants,  Bottlers,  etc, 
or  obtainable  direct  from 

UNO.  SYMONS  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Phone8  FRUIT  MILLS,  TOTNES. 


IV 


ADVFRTISEMENTS. 


KISTOR  HOUSE,  Totnes. 


First-class 
Apartments  and 
Board  Residence, 
Bath  (h.  and  c). 

Close  to  Station,  River  Dart. 


Boating,  Salmon  and 
Trout  Fishing,  Hunting, 
Golf,  Tennis,  etc. 


Mrs.  Petersen, 

Proprietress. 


WATTS'  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL 

AND  RESTAURANT, 

JOSS  Street,  &)artmout6.         Established  40  Years. 

Every   accommodation    for   Visitors  and  Tourists. 
Parties  catered  for.     Bread  and  Cakes  from  our 
own  Bakery.    T.  Watts,  Proprietor. 


tfilZ&^StfSLT&S:.  A  SOUTHERN  SKETCH-BOOK 

Through  Old  Sussex  from  Lewes  to  Chichester. 
By  A.  LEONARD  SUMMERS. 

With  more  than  60  charming  illustrations  from  pen  and  ink  drawings  by  the  author, 
and  a  reproduction  of  Speed's  Map  of  Sussex,  1610,  with  Notes  on  John  Speed  and  his 
Maps  by  Prescott  Row.      Small  quarto,  8  by  6h  inches.    200  pages.    Cloth,  1 2/6  net. 
Illustrated  prospectus  can  be  obtained  tree  from 

THE  HOMELAND  ASSOCIATION,  LTD., 

37  and  38,  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2, 
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Where  to  Stay  at  Dartmouth. 


Ropal  Castle  fiotel, 

DARTMOUTH, 


TJas  for  centuries  been  the  leading   Hotel  of  Dartmouth. 

A    It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the   banks  of  the  Dart, 
having  varied  and  extensive  views  of  the  Harbour  and  sur- 
rounding  scenery.    It   is  the  nearest  to ,  the   Royal  Naval 
College,  and  officially  appointed  by  the  R.A.C.  and  A. A. 
Good  plain  English  fare.     There  is  a  Billiard  Room. 
Post  Horses,  Carriages,  Motor  Cars  and  Launches  for  hire. 

Capt.  P.  B   TABERNACLE,  Proprietor. 
Telephone  No.  25  Dartmouth. 
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Every  Convenience  at 

^tft  motor 

MAYORS  AVENUE.  Cq 

'Phone  Dartmouth  54.  ■ 


LADIES'  AND   GENT.'S  TOILET. 

KERB  PETROL  PUMP. 

Repairs  and  Accessories.   Cars  for  Hire. 

Agents  for  the  noted  "  EVINRUDE  "  Outboard 

MOTORS.    Deliveries  from  Stock. 


THE  HOMELAND  HANDY  GUIDES. 

A  series  of  inexpensive  but  artistically  produced  guides,  dealing  with 
interesting  towns  or  small  areas,  beautifully  illustrated  and  provided  with  plans. 
They  deal  concisely  with  the  history  and  antiquities  ot  the  towns,  together  with 
their  advantages  as  places  of  residence  or  as  holiday  resorts,  and  also  contain 
notes  on  the  places  of  interest  within  easy  reach. 


1.  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  4d 

2.  Reading    6d. 

3  Sandwich    6d. 

4  Watchet,Williton  and 

Washford.  Somerset  4d 

6     Spalding, Lincolnshire  4d. 

1.    Rye  and  Winchelsea  6d 

8.  Bri£g,  Lincolnshire...  4d 

9.  Walton-on  the  Naze, 

Essex   4d. 

10.    Bright] ingsea,  Essex  6d. 

11     Birchington,  Kent  ...  6d. 

12.  Westgate  on-Sea,Kent  4d 

13.  MundesJey,  Norfolk..  4d 

14.  Burnham  on  Crouch, 

Essex   4d 

15.  Midhurst,  Sussex  ...  6d. 
18    Maidstone,  Kent     ...  6d 

THE  HOMELAND 

37  and  38,  MAIDEN  LANE,  COVENT 


19.  Clevedon,  Somerset...  6d 

20.  Portishead,  Somerset  6d 

21.  Wokingham, Berkshire  4d 

22.  Western  Mendips,  Som.  4d 

23.  Mersea  Island,  Essex  6d. 
24     Hayle  and  Phillack, 

Cornwall    4d 

25.    North  Walsham  and 

the  Norfolk  Broads  6d 

27  Tavistock,  Devon  ...  4d. 

28  Westward  Ho  !  Devon  4d. 

29  Prestatyn,  N.  Wales  4d. 

30.  Northwood, Middlesex  4d 

31.  Littlehampton, Sussex  6d. 

32  Harpenden,  Herts  ...  6d. 

33  Barnstaple.  Devon  ...  6d. 

34  Ashburton,  Devon  ...  4d 

Postage  2d. 
SOCIATION,  LTD., 

GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.  2. 
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THE  HOMELAND  HANDBOOKS. 

A  National  Series  of  Literary  Topographical  Guides. 
Copiously  illustrated  and  provided  with  Maps  and  Plans. 

General  Editor        -        -         PUESCOTT  ROW. 


June,  1921.  The  following  Volumes  are  now  ready:— 


No.  Cloth. 

Paper. 

No.  Cloth. 

Paper. 

i  Tonbridge,  Kent 

..1/6 

9d. 

64 

Hove,  Sussex 

...3/- 

1/6 

4  Isles  of  Scilly 

21- 

65 

E.  &  W.  Moiesey,  w 

ith 

7  Croydon,  Surrey 

1/6 

Hampton  Court 

.2/6 

v- 

8  Dartmoor,  Devon 

..3/- 

1/6 

66 

Romford,  Essex 

...2/6 

1/- 

11  Guildford,  Surrey  . 

1/6 

67 

Chelmsford,  Essex 

1/6 

13  Faruham,  Surrey  . 

.'.'3/- 

1/6 

68 

Stamford,  Lines. 

1/6 

18  Minehead,  Exmoor 

..3/- 

1/6 

69 

East     Retford  and 

19  Cranbrook.  Kent 

9d. 

the  Dukeries 

.  2/6 

1/- 

2i  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

'.'.31- 

1/6 

70 

Peterborough 

..3/- 

— 

25  Evesham,  Worcester  3/- 

— 

71 

Dover,  Kent  ... 

...2/6 

— 

27  Newquay,  Cornwall 

3/- 

1/6 

73 

Newton  Abbot, Devon  3/- 

— 

28  Haslemere,  Surrey 

3/- 

1/6 

74 

Sheerness  and 

30  Littlehampton,  Sx. 

..3/- 

1/6 

the  Isle  of  Sheppey  2/6 

1/- 

35  Quantock  Hills 

...3/6 

2/6 

75 

liude,  Cornwall 

...3/- 

1/6 

37  Lynton  &  Lynmouth  3/- 

1/6 

76 

Bideford,  Devon 

...3/- 

1/6 

39  Seaford  &  Newhaven  3/ 

1/6 

79 

Letchworth  and 

40  Huntingdon  and  the 

Hitchin,  Herts. 

.2/6 

Great  Ouse... 

..3/- 

80 

Fowey,  Cornwall 

1/6 

44  Dorking,  Surrey 

..3/- 

81 

Liskeard   and  Looe, 

49  Sutton,  Surrey 

..3/- 

Cornwall  ... 

•  3/- 

51  Yeovil,  Somerset 

.3/- 

1/6 

82 

Bath  Abbey  ... 

...2/6 

1/- 

53  Gravesend,  Kent 

1/6 

83 

Falmouth  &  Truro 

...3/- 

1/6 

56  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

'.'.21- 

9d. 

84 

Bexhill,  Sussex 

.2/6 

i/- 

57  Torquay,  Devon 

,91- 

1/6 

85 

Penzance,  Cornwall 

2/- 

58  Northampton 

■3/- 

1/6 

86 

Dartmouth  &  Totnes  3/- 

2/- 

59  Shoreham,  Southwick 

87 

Kingsbridge  and 

and  Steyning 

..3/- 

1/6 

Salcombe  ... 

..2/6 

n- 

60  Eastbourne,  Sussex 

3/- 

1/6 

88 

Bognor,  Sussex 

..3/- 

1/6 

61  Grantham,  Lines.  . 

1/6 

89 

Yelverton,  Devon  . 

9d. 

62  Boston,  Lines. 

..2/6 

90 

Lincoln 

2/- 

63  Sandwich,  Kent 

•3,- 

Worthing,  Sussex  . 

"'.3/- 

1/6 

Postage 

2d.  each 

volume. 
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DARTMOUTH  &  TOTNES.  


Ordnance  Map  of  the  Country  round  Dartmouth  and  Totnes. 

Scale,  One  Inch  to  One  Mile. 
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28.0ueenSt  Newton  Abbot. 


Telephone  IOI. 


WINE  MERCHANTS. 
Jile,  Stout  and  Qi&er  SSottlers. 
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DARTMOUTH,  TOTNES 

AND  THE  RIVER  DART 

BY 

J.  LEE  OSBORN, 

Author  of  Falmouth,  Truro  and  the  River  Fal  . 
Worthing  and  its  Surroundings,  etc. 

Sixth  Edition. 

With  Town  Plans  and  Illustrations 
from  Photographs,  etc. 


Published  in  co-operation  with  the  Dartmouth 
Town  Council  and  the  Totnes  Town  Council, 
S  by     the      Homeland    Association      for  the 

Encouragement   of  Touring  in  Great  Britain. 
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All  rights  reserved. 
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W  ith  a  view  to  making  further  editions  of  this  Handbook  as 
accurate  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  suggestions  for 
its  improvement  are  cordially  invited.  If  sent  to  The 
Editor,  The  Homeland  Association,  37  and  38,  Maiden 
Lane,  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2,  they  will  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


This  book,  as  a  whole,  with  its  contents,  both  literary  and 
pictorial,  is  copyrighted  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Local. — Terms  for  advertising  in  future  issues  of  this  Handbook 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Homeland  Association,  at  the  above  address. 

General. — Contracts  for  the  insertion  of  advertisements  through 
the  whole  series  of  Homeland  Handbooks  and  other  publica- 
tions (more  than  one  hundred  volumes),  circulating  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  can  be  arranged 
on  application  to  the  General  Manager.  . 


The  Manager  of  the  Homeland  Bookshop  will  be  glad  to  give 
advice  concerning  suitable  guide  books  for  any  part  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  is  usually  able  to  recommend  the 
best  guide  (at  any  specified  price)  to  a  neighbourhood.  The 
Homeland  Bookshop  will  also  be  happy  to  supply  any 
guide  books  (whether  their  own  or  other  publishers)  on 
receipt  of  a  remittance  for  the  amount  of  the  published 
price,  plus  postage. 


Arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  supply  of  lantern  slides  of 
topographical,  architectural  and  antiquarian  interest, 
relating  to  many  parts  of  England.  A  complete  series 
illustrating  Our  Homeland  Churches  and  How  to  Study 
Them,  can  be  loaned  as  a  lecture  set. 


COPYRIGHT. 


ADVERTISING. 


GUIDE  BOOKS. 


LANTERN  LECTURES. 
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THE  PUBLISHER'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  READER. 


This  little  volume  is  one  of  the  Homeland  Handbooks,  a  series 
founded  in  1897  with  the  view  of  providing  adequate  information 
respecting  localities  and  districts  in  Great  Britain.    It  is  one  of 
the  aims  of  the  Homeland  Association  to  show  that  every  district 
of  these  islands  possesses  scenery  of  beauty  and  often  of  peculiar 
distinction,  often,  moreover,  hallowed  by  inspiring  memories  ; 
and  the  Handbooks  are  written  from  this  standpoint.    They  are 
issued  at  popular  prices,  and  contain  everything  likely  to  interest 
the  intelligent  visitor  regarding  the  History,  Traditions,  Worthies, 
Antiquities  and  Literary  Associations  of  the  neighbourhoods 
with  which  they  deal. 

In  each  case  the  book  is  written  by  a  qualified  author,  with 
special  local  knowledge. 

Other  volumes  in  the  series  likely  to  interest  the  reader  of 
this  book  are  as  follow  : — - 

No.  Cloth.  Paper. 

8. — Dartmoor  with  its  Surroundings         ...    3/-  1/6 
57. — Torquay  with  its  Surroundings...        ...    3/-  1/6 

73. — Xewton  Abbot  with  its  Surroundings...  3/- 
87. — Kingsbridge,  Salcombe  and  the  Kings- 
bridge  Estuary    2/6        1  /- 

In  the  Homeland  Handy  Guides: — 

Xo.  34.- — Ashburton,  Devon    ...    Price,  4d.  ;    by  post,  6d. 

In  the  Homeland  Reference  Books  : — 

The  West  Country  :  Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Where  to  Stay.     What  to  See.     Where  to  Live. 

Illustrated  Paper  Boards.  3/6  net,  with  Ordnance  Map. 
For  Lists  of  Homeland  Publications,  see  pages  vi  and  vii. 

MAPS. 

The  district  described  in  this  volume  is  covered  by  the  follow 
ing  Maps  of  H.M.  Ordnance  Survey  :  — 

Paper.  Mounted. 

Sheet  145  in  the  1  mile  to  the  inch  map 

{Popular  Edition)                                  1/6  2/6 

Sheet  36  in  the  2  miles  to  the  inch  map 

(Large  Sheet  Series)                            2/-  3/- 

Sheet  8  in  the  4  miles  to  the  inch  map      2/-  3/- 

The  Manager  of  the  Homeland  Association  will  be  happy  to 
supply  any  of  the  above  on  receipt  of  the  published  price,  plus 
postage  (any  scale  2d.  per  map). 

The  Homeland  Association  for  the  Encouragement  of  Touring  in 
Great  Britain,  37  e>  38,  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.  2. 
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Cover. 
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Addendum — Sixth  Edition. 

We  record,  with  sorrow,  that  the  fine  old  ship, 
Britannia  (see  page  14)  has  been  removed  from  the 
moorings  where  she  has  swung  to  the  tide  for  the  past 
forty  years.  She  was  sold  by  the  Government  to 
a  firm  of  shipbreakers  in  1915  for  £6,000.  A  move- 
ment, generously  supported  by  the  locality,  was  set 
on  foot  to  buy  her  back,  but,  owing  to  the  great  war, 
the  price  of  metal  rose  so  rapidly  that  her  value  was 
soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  local  resources.  On 
July  5th,  1916,  a  tug  towed  her  from  the  harbour  and 
away  to  Blyth,  in  Northumberland,  to  be  broken 
up.  She  left  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  townsfolk 
who  had  done  their  best  to  save  her.  Her  send-off 
was  none  the  less  impressive  because  it  was  im- 
promptu. The  boys  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  were 
paraded,  their  band  played  "Britannia,  the  Pride  of 
the  Ocean/'  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  as  the  old 
ship  passed  out  of  sight  the  hills  echoed  to  the  bugle 
notes  of  "  The  Last  Post." 

Two  days  later  Admiral  Jellicoe's  report  of  the  Battle 
of  Jutland  was  published.  Admiral  Beatty  and  many 
another  actor  in  this  drama,  received  their  early 
training  on  the  old  Britannia.  Eurther  comment  is 
perhaps  unnecessary. 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 

In  sending  out  this  little  book,  the  author  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  thanks  to  all  who 
have  in  any  way  assisted  him,  particularly  to  Mr. 
Edward  Windeatt,  of  Totnes,  whose  stores  of  knowledge 
have  been  so  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal. 


USEFUL  NOTES  FOR  VISITORS  AND 
RESIDENTS. 


DARTMOUTH. 

Railway  Communication  :  Dartmouth  is  served  by  the  G.W.  K. 
to  Kingswear  Station  (209^  miles  from  Paddington)  thence  by 
ferry.     Fares  :  Single.  Return. 

1st  Class     ,   60 /4l         105/5 J 

3rd  Class    30/24  60/5 

Local  Authority:  Corporation  of  Dartmouth.  Town  Clerk, 
Svdney  J.  Pope. 

Rents  :   Mainly  from  £25  to  £60  per  annum. 

Rates  :  A.verage  total  14/-  in  the  £. 

Gas  :  6/-  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Electric  Light  :  lOd.  per  unit. 

Water  :   1  /--  in  the  £  on  rateable  value. 

Population  :  7,005  (1911). 

Death  Kate  :   9*6  per  1,000. 

Early  Closing  Day  :  Wednesday. 

Market  Day  :  Friday. 

Educational  Facilities  :  Good  private  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  ;   County  Council  Secondary  School. 

Places  of  Worship  :  Church  of  England  ;  St.  Saviour's,  St. 
Clement's  Townstal,  St.  Barnabas,  St.  Petrox,  Roman  Catholic, 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Plymouth  Brethren,  Primitive 
Methodist,  Wesleyan. 

Golf:  Churston  Golf  Links  at  Churston  Ferrers  (5  miles), 
18  holes. 

Fishing  :  Deep  sea  fishing,  good  pollack  obtainable.  River 
lishing  between  Dartmouth  and  Totnes  mainly  for  salmon  by 
net.     Licence  £2  for  the  season.     Also  at  Slapton  Lew 

Other  Recreations  :  Rowing,  yachting  and  swimming.  Sea 
and  river  trips.  Tennis  and  bowls.  Concerts,  bands  perfor- 
mances, two  picture  theatres.  Free  reading  room  at  Victoria 
Road,  open  each  week  day. 


USEFUL  NOTES  FOR  VISITORS  AND 
RESIDENTS. 


TOTNES. 

Railway  Communication  :  Totnes  is  served  by  G.W.R. 
Penzance  main  line  (202    miles  from  Paddington).     Fares  : 

Single.  Return. 

1st  Class    58/4  102/1 

3rd  Class    29/2  58/4 

G.W.R.  motor  cars  rim  hourly  (except  at  1  p.m.)  from  8  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  (Thursday  and  Saturday  till  8  p.m.)  between  Totnes 
and  Paignton  Stations.     Fare,  1  /-  each  way. 

Local  A  uthorily  :  Corporation  of  Totnes.  Town  Clerk  : 
George  E.  Windeatt. 

Rents  :  Mainly  from  .£20  to  £300  per  annum. 

Rates  :   14/8  in  the  £. 

Gas  :  7  /6  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Electric  Light  :  1  /-  per  unit. 

Water  :  8d.  in  the  £  on  rateable  value. 

Population  :   4,121  (1911). 

Death  Rate  :    13  per  1,000. 

Early  Closing  Day  :  Thursday. 

Market  Day  :  Friday. 

Educational  Facilities  :  King  Edward  VI.  Grammar  School 
and  private  schools  for  both  sexes. 

Places  of  Worship  :  St.  Mary's  Parish  Church,  St.  John's, 
Bridgetown,  Roman  Catholic  ;  Baptist,  Congregational,  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,  Wesleyan. 

Fishing  :  Rod  and  line  fishing,  salmon  from  February  15th, 
and  trout  from  March  1st  to  September  30th.  Licences  are 
necessary  for  the  Dart  and  its  tributaries,  and  for  fishing  between 
Totnes  and  Buckfastleigh,  a  further  licence  from  the  Dart 
Angling  Association  is  required. 

Other  Recreations  :  Rowing,  tennis,  bowls,  hunting  (fox- 
hounds, harriers,  otter  hounds,  &c.).  Race  meeting  in  September, 
Social  Club. 


PART  I. 


DARTMOUTH:  ITS  SURROUNDINGS 
AND  THE  LOWER  DART. 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTORY. 

In  exploring  any  river,  it  is  usual  either  to  start  at 
the  source,  or  near  it,  and  work  downward  ;  or  else  to 
begin  at  the  mouth,  and  work  up.  In  the  case  of  the 
Dart,  it  will  probably  be  found  better  to  divide  it  into 
two  sections,  making  Dartmouth  and  Totnes  respectively 
the  headquarters  for  each  ;  Dartmouth  for  the  lower, 
and  tidal  portion  of  the  stream,  and  Totnes  for  the  upper. 

This  division  coincides  approximately 
The  Dart.      with  the  natural  divisions  of  distance  and 

of  scenery,  for  Totnes  is  about  midway 
of  the  whole,  standing  thirteen  miles  from  Dartmouth 
by  road  and  some  twelve  by  river,  and  about  eight 
miles  by  road  from  Ashburton,  and  ten  or  eleven  from 
Holne,  which,  though  slightly  off  the  actual  stream, 
form  the  most  suitable  and  convenient  limits  of  our  ex- 
plorations. Moreover,  the  lower  river  is  tidal,  and  salt  ; 
and  the  upper,  fresh,  with  corresponding  variations  in 
the  scenery.  It  is  of  no  moment  which  section  is  taken 
first,  for  the  train  service  from  London,  the  Midlands  and 
the  North,  by  way  of  Bristol  and  Exeter,  is  equally  good 
to  either.  The  Great  Western  Railway  Co.  runs  an 
excellent  service  of  through  trains,  so  that  Totnes  and 
Dartmouth  are  alike  accessible.  To  go  from  one  town 
to  the  other,  the  journey  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  river  steamers,  which  ply  regularly,  according  to  the 
tide. 
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Although  it  may  be  possible  to  "  do  "  the  Dart  in  one 
or  two  days,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  in  any  adequate 
fashion  on  the  quick  rush  principle.  Just  as  in  the 
"  leading  case  "  of  the  Rhine,  tourists  take  the  steamer 
from  Bonn  or  Cologne  to  Bingen,  so  they  may  proceed 
similarly  on  the  Dart,  and  with  commensurable  results. 
But  the  only  way  really  to  see  any  of  these  beautiful 
districts  is  to  make  headquarters  at  various  selected 
spots,  and  visit  their  castles  and  churches,  and  the  little 
towns  and  villages  on  and  about  them,  in  detail.  Any- 
one who  has  gone  with  stick  and  knapsack  to  Cologne, 
has  stayed  awhile  at  Coblentz,  and  St.  Goar,  and  Ober- 
wesel  and  Maintz  ;  has  climbed  up  the  Drachenf  els,  and 
explored  the  Rheinfels  Castle  and  the  other  places  of 
beauty  along  the  stream,  which  to  most  people  are  names 
and  nothing  more,  knows  well  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  river  boat.  And  the  Dart  is  equally  worth  a 
similar  acquaintance,  and  will  equally  repay  the  time 
so  spent.  For  it  is  crowded  with  attractions  of 
almost  every  kind.  The  scenery  is  unsurpassable. 
But  that  is  only  the  exquisite  setting.  The  whole  district 
is  rich  with  memories  of  great  historic  events,  and  of  men 
famous  in  war  and  adventure,  in  learning,  in  literature 
and  in  song.  There  are  the  castles  of  Dartmouth,  Kings- 
wear,  Berry  Pomeroy  and  Totnes ;  the  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  Buckfast,  revived  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Cistercian  Abbey ;  the  churches,  with  their  carved 
and  painted  screens,  famous  even  in  this  county  pre- 
eminent, with  Norfolk,  for  these  mediaeval  glories. 
For  the  botanist  and  the  geologist  the  whole  district  is 
a  vast  museum.  The  vegetation  is  almost  sub-tropical ; 
large  eucalyptus  and  other  trees  and  plants  found  in 
Australia  and  Japan,  flourish  here  in  abundance.  For 
the  fisherman  and  the  yachtsman  the  opportunities  and 
facilities  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  A  week,  or  even  a 
fortnight,  at  each  town  would  be  little  enough  ;  and  some 
days  might  well  be  added  at  Ashburton,  to  see  some- 
thing of  Dartmoor,  where  the  Dart  is  not  yet  a  river, 
but  only  a  stream. 

In  the  following  pages,  we  begin  with  Dartmouth,  with 


The  plan  of  the  book. 
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visits  to  Stoke  Fleming,  Slapton  and  Tor  Cross,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  Brixham  and  Berry  Head,  on  the  other  ; 
and  thence  take  the  lower  river,  with  Greenway,  Dittis- 
ham  and  Stoke  Gabriel.  Then  move  up  to  Totnes, 
taking  excursions  to  Berry  Pomeroy  and  Paignton  ;  and 
thence  explore  the  upper  river,  with  Dartington,  Little 
Hempston,  Staverton,  Buckfastleigh,  Dean  Prior,  Holne, 
and  on  to  Holne  Chase,  the  Buckland  Drive  and  Ash- 
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The  Mouth  of  the  Dart. 


burton.  Those  wishing  to  go  farther  afield  may  be 
referred  to  other  books  of  this  series.    (See  note  on  p.  12.) 

The  Dart  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Europe,  and  it 
has  its  literature.    It  would  not  be  desirable  here, 
even  if  possible,  to  attempt  a  complete 
Local        bibliography,   but  a  few  books  may 
Literature.     be  indicated  which  most  visitors  would 
probably  find  entertaining  or  helpful. 
There  are  the  history  of  Lysons,  and  the  Transactions 
of  the  Devonshire  Association,  for  those  who  care  to 
delve  so  deep.    There  are  pleasant  chapters  in  Mr 
J.  Lloyd  Warden  Page's  Rivers  of  Devon;  in  Rev.  g 
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Baring  Gould's  Book  of  the  West,  Vol.  I.  ;  and  in  Mr. 
Norway's  Highways  and  Byways  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  ; 
and  the  late  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth's  History  of  Devonshire 
is  always  most  reliable  and  informative.    For  the 
ecclesiologist,  there  are  Mr.  Fredk.  Bligh  Bond's  great 
standard  work,  Rood  Screens  and  Rood  Lofts,  and  his 
Notes  on  Devonshire  Screens  and  Rood  Lofts  /  Mr.  Francis 
Bond's  Screens  and  Galleries  in  English  Churches  ;  Mr 
C.  E.  Keyser's  Panel  Paintings  of  the  Devon  Screens  ; 
and  Oliver's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities   of  Devonshire. 
The  botanist  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Baring  Gould  to 
consult  Miss  Helen  Saunders'  Botanical  Notes  in  the 
Transactions   of  the    Devonshire  Association ;  Miss 
Chaunter's  Ferny  Coombes  ;  and  Mr.  Rowe's  Dartmoor. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Victoria  County  History  of  Devon 
deals  fully  with  the  botany  and  the  geology  of  the 
county.    Of  another  character  is  a  capital  smuggling 
story,  entitled  Parson  Peter.    The  hero  was  Vicar  of 
Kingswear,  and  the  book  has  a  refreshing  local  flavour. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  now  out  of  print  ;  but  there  must 
be  a  good  many  copies  about,  and  a  chance  of  getting 
hold  of  one  should  not  be  missed.    Those  who  have  the 
time  and  inclination  will  not  fail  at  least  to  dip  into 
Prince's  Devonshire  Worthies  if  they  can  manage  to  come 
by  a  copy  ;  nor  to  slip  the  Hesperides  into  their  bag, 
to  glance  through  again  before  they  go  to  Dean  Prior. 
So  if  there  should  happen  to  come  a  wet  day  when  we  arc 
taking  holiday  on  the  Dart — and  it  does  rain  now  and 
then  in  Devonshire — there  will  be  abundant  occupation 
till  it  clears  up,  and  the  sun  comes  out  again,  as,  in  Devon  - 
shire,  it  usually  does  very  soon. 

Note. — The  adjacent  country  is  described  and  illustrated 
in  Homeland  Handbooks,  No.  8,  Dartmoor  with  its  Surround- 
ings (cloth,  2s.  net ;  paper  boards,  1  /-  net)  ;  No.  57,  Torquay 
with  its  Surroundings  (cloth,  1  /-  net  ;  paper  boards,  6d.  net)  ; 
No.  73,  Newton  Abbot  and  its  Neighbouring  Villages  (cloth,  1 /- 
net ;  paper  boards,  6d.  net)  ;  and  Homeland  Handy  Guide, 
No.  34,  Ashburton  (Devon),  price  3d.  Of  all  booksellers,  or  from 
the  publishers  of  this  volume. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  TOWN  OF  DARTMOUTH. 

Plymouth,  with  its  Hoe,  and  Drake's  Island,  the 
Hamoaze  and  Cawsand  Bay,  and  its  undying  memories 
of  the  Great  Armada  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  may 
perhaps  claim  the  palm  of  romance  among  the  ports  of 
Devon.  "  The  little  white  town  of  Bideford,"  immortal- 
ized by  Kingsley,  and  redolent  of  Amyas  Leigh  and  Rose 
Salterne,  and  the  other  worthies  and  heroes  of  Westward 
Ho  !  might  put  in  a  bid  for  second  place.  But  Dart- 
mouth cannot  rank  far  behind,  and  many  would  esteem 
it  not  behind  at  all.  For  did  not  Humphry  and  Adrian 
Gilbert,  the  half-brothers  of  Walter  Raleigh,  sail  hence 
on  their  adventures  \  and  Davies,  on  his  voyages  of  dis- 
covery ;  and  did  not  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  themselves 
touch  here  on  their  way  from  Southampton  to  Plymouth  ? 
If  you  would  feel  the  strong,  salt  wind  blowing  right  upon 
you,  read  the  stirring  story  of  Dartmouth  as  told  by  Mr. 
Norway  in  Highways  and  Byways  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
And  if  any  further  stimulus  be  needed,  let  Mr.  Baring 
Gould  tell  how  he  first  wrent  there,  and  had  not  "  ever  seen 
any  sight  lovelier,"  and  was  abundantly  consoled  for 
missing  Cologne  and  the  Rhine  and  the  Dolomite  Alps 
with  "  scenes  that  are  unrivalled  in  the  whole  world." 

The  lower  Dart  flows  between  hills  that  are  broken  by 
coombes  which  run  up  from  the  water  ;  it  is  at  the  broad 

opening  of  almost  the  last  of  these  on 
The  Town.     the  right   bank   that   Dartmouth  is 

situated,  hidden  and  protected  by  a 
bend  in  the  river  from  the  open  sea  about  a  mile  away, 
and  the  houses  rise  up  on  each  side  of  the  valley  and 
stretch  seaward  along  the  hillside.  Opposite  is  the 
smaller  town  of  Kingswear  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  on  either  hand,  are  the  defending  castles,  between 
which,  in  old  days,  a  chain  used  to  be  drawn  to  protect 
the  harbour.    The  railway  is  on  the  Kingswrear  side,  and 
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passengers  cross  by  ferry  steamer  to  the  Dartmouth 
stage  and  quay.  On  landing,  you  are  instantly  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  and  among  its  quaint  streets  of  gabled 
houses,  with  carved  timber  fronts,  many  ancient,  and 
others,  excellent  reproductions  of  the  ancient  style ; 
an  old-world  scene  that  seems  even  to  justify  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  description.  Just  above  is  the  wonderful  church 
of  St.  Saviour  ;  and  to  the  right  are  the  old  market 
place,  the  public  gardens  and  recreation  grounds,  and 
promenade,  laid  out  on  reclaimed  land.  Along  the 
river  front  toward  the  sea,  and  all  about  the  church, 
are  rows  and  clusters  of  antique  houses  that  call  up 
visions  of  smuggling  and  sea  adventure,  and  almost 
make  the  visitor  imagine  himself  back  in  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century ;  with  Bayard's  Cove  and  Bearscove 
Castle,  an  old  fort  of  which  only  the  shell  now  remains. 

Above  them  are  Newcomen  Road  and  South  Town, 
from  which  some  of  the  best  views  are  to  be  obtained, 
both  seaward  and  up-river  across  to  Kingswear,  and 
leading  to  the  castle,  St.  Petrox  Church  and  Stoke 
Fleming.  In  the  opposite  direction,  high  up  on  Mount 
Boone,  and  looking  down  the  Dart  and  out  across  the 
English  Channel,  are  the  long  buildings  of  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  the  great  work  of  Sir  Aston  Webb,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  King  Edward 
VII.  in  March,  1902.  Far  below  still  floats  the  old 
Britannia,  the  training  school  of  so  many  Royal  Princes 
and  distinguished  admirals.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  save  her  from  the  ship-breakers. 
Such  a  fate  would  be  an  almost  unimaginable  shame. 

Dartmouth  is  composed  of  the  three  hamlets  of  Dart- 
mouth, Clifton  and  Hardnesse.    The  mother  church 

is  that  known  as  Townstal,  situated  on 
History.       the  hill  top  about  a  mile  above  the  town. 

In  earlier  days,  Dartmouth  was  a  stirring 
place,  and  was  from  time  to  time  visited  by  Royalty. 
William  II.  and  Richard  I.  sailed  hence,  the  former  for 
Normandy,  the  latter  on  Crusade  in  1190.  One  can  but 
faintly  picture  the  Dartmouth  of  that  time,  with  the 
fleet  of  galleys  assembled  in  the  harbour,  the  seamen  and 
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the  knights  bustling  about  the  narrow  streets,  and  all  the 
preparations  for  the  great  adventure.  John  was  here 
twice,  on  the  second  occasion  landing  on  his  return  from 
France.  That  must  have  been  an  exciting  day  in  the 
little  town.  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  spent  a  night  at 
a  house  in  the  Butterwalk,  and  held  a  "  court  "  there — 
a  long  interval ;  and  from  that  time  no  English  sovereign 
has  thought  it  worth  his,  or  her,  while  to  come  and  see 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  even  their  wide  dominions, 
until  Queen  Victoria.  King  Edward  VII.  as  already 
mentioned,  visited  Dartmouth,  and  when  Prince  of  Wales 
graced  Dartmouth  Regatta  with  his  cheerful  presence 
on  several  occasions.  King  George  V.  and  his  brother, 
the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Prince  Edward  of  Wales 
and  his  brother,  have  been  students  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College. 

But  Dartmouth  has  had  a  very  vigorous  life  of  its  own. 
Though  no  record  of  it  appears  to  exist,  it  is  probable 
a  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  by  King  John,  as  one 
was  confirmed  by  Henry  III.,  doubtless  for  valuable  con- 
sideration, for  these  charters  and  confirmations  were  con- 
venient and  elastic  sources  of  royal  revenue.  Mr.  Worth 
says  there  was  a  market  here  in  1226,  and  that  another 
charter  was  granted  by  Edward  III.  on  condition  of 
providing  two  ships  for  the  King's  service,  though  thirty- 
one  are  said  to  have  been  equipped  for  the  siege  of  Calais. 
An  intermittent  piratical  warfare  was  maintained  between 
the  seamen  of  this  coast  and  those  of  Brittany  across 
the  channel,  in  which  Dartmouth,  Plymouth  and  Fowey 
were  prominently  and  actively  engaged.  Each  side 
would  make  raids  upon  the  other,  and  burn,  murder  and 
loot.  Dartmouth  was  thus  treated  by  the  Bretons  in  the 
time  of  Richard  I.,  who  would  have  done  far  better  to 
have  stayed  at  home  and  kept  his  men  and  ships  where 
they  were  so  sorely  wanted  ;  and  again  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  though  another  attempt  in  that  reign  was 
successfully  repelled.  It  must  have  been  an  uncom- 
fortable thing  for  the  good  people  of  Dartmouth  to  see 
the  French  ships  enter  their  river  and  come  sailing  up  to 
the  town,  for  there  was  no  long  range  artillery  in  those 
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days.  It  was  a  shipman  of  Dartmouth  whom  Chaucer 
places  among  his  Canterbury  pilgrims.  Kingswear 
Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket ,  and  probably 
Chaucer's  lusty  mariner  had  a  good  deal  of  piracy  on 
what  served  for  his  conscience,  which  he  deemed  it  might 
be  well  to  clear  off  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  his 
local  saint.  The  great  magnate  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  one  who  may  by  courtesy 
be  termed  a  "  merchant,"  but  was  unquestionably  some- 
thing more,  John  Hawley,  who  lies  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  beneath  a  noble  brass,  between  his  two 
wives.  Hawley  was,  no  doubt,  an  adventurer  who  thought 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  put  himself  right  with  Holy 
Church  before  he  went  hence  and  was  no  more  seen  ; 
though  he  could  not  have  fallen  far  below  the  standards 
of  his  day,  for  he  wras  seven  times  mayor  of  his  town. 
Mr.  Norway  has  pointed  out  how  this  vigorous  sea  life 
developed  the  sturdy  qualities  which  enabled  later 
generations  of  Devonshire  men  to  play  their  part  in  the 
adventures  and  discoveries  of  "the  spacious  times  of 
great  Elizabeth,"  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
command  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  since,  as  it  still  is 
to-day,  our  best  physical  security  and  defence  against 
all  our  enemies. 

In  1643  Dartmouth,  which  was  attached  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary cause,  was  besieged  by  Prince  Maurice,  and  taken 
after  a  siege  of  just  over  a  month  ;  but  on  January  18th, 
1646,  it  was  assaulted  by  Fairfax,  and  retaken  in  two 
days.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  reticent  Clarendon  is  on 
this  serious  loss  of  one  of  the  last  places  in  the  West  that 
held  out  for  Charles.  That  was  the  last  event  of  historic 
importance  in  the  life  of  Dartmouth. 

The  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
was  originally  a  chapel  to  the  Mother  Church  of  Townstal, 
or  Tunstal.    It  consists  of  nave,  with 

St.  Saviour's  aisles,  north  and  south  porches  (the 
Church.  former  modern),  transepts,  chancel  with 
north  and  south  chapels,  the  former  con- 
taining the  organ,  and  west  tower  standing  within  the 
nave,  its  west  face  being  flush  with  the  west  ends  of  the 
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aisles.  The  western  bays  of  the  nave  are  obviously  of 
much  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  the  two 
pillars  on  the  north  being  clustered,  and  plainly  Early 
English,  those  on  the  south  octagonal.*  The  font  is  an 
octagonal  bowl  on  similar  pedestal  and  square  base. 
The  three  bays  eastward,  of  which  the  first  arch  on 
each  side  respectively  springs  from  the  pillars  just  men- 
tioned, are,  with  the  remainder  of  the  church,  Perpen- 
dicular, but  the  rounded  arches  are  curious.  It  is  said 
that  John  Hawley  built  the  chancel ;  but  probably  he 
was  a  liberal  donor  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  church  toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  existing  building  having 
been  consecrated  in  1372.  A  gallery  runs  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  church,  with  a  carved  front,  bearing 
date  1635,  and  with  panels  displaying  the  arms  of  Dart- 
mouth worthies.  This  gallery  formerly  crossed  only 
the  nave,  and  was  continued  along  the  aisles,  but  was,  by  a 
previous  vicar,  set  back  right  across  the  church,  as  it 
now  stands,  and  the  superfluous  portions  of  the  front 
thus  discarded,  have  been  stored.  This,  however,  may 
be  a  reversion  to  an  earlier  arrangement.  The  south 
door  should  be  noticed  ;  the  woodwork  is  of  1631,  and  the 
remarkable  iron  work  is  said  to  be  fourteenth  century. 
The  tracery  of  the  windows,  mostly  debased,  the  glass, 
and  the  bench  ends,  corporation  pews  and  other  fittings 
are  modern.  There  are  very  handsome  candelabra, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  But  the  glory  of 
the  church  is  its  magnificently  carved  and  painted  oak 
screen  and  stone  pulpit.  The-  former  is  early  fifteenth 
century  in  date.  It  crosses  chancel  and  chapels,  and 
there  is  a  parclose  on  each  side.  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  considers 
this  rood  screen  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  county. 
It  is  coved  on  each  face  to  support  the  loft  or  gallery, 
which  might  still  be  approached  from  the  old  stair- 

*For  an  account  of  English  church  architecture  and  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  various  periods,  as  well  as  a  glossary  of 
important  terms,  see  Homeland  Pocket  Book  No.  5,  Ovtr  Home- 
land Churches  and  How  to  Study  Them,  cloth  2/6  net  ;  also  in 
leather.    Of  all  booksellers. 
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case  and  doorway.  The  tracery  has  ogee  canopies, 
with  crockets  and  finials  over  each  pair  of  lights  under 
the  arcaded  heads.  The  panels  under  the  transom  in 
the  chancel  part  hear  painted  figures  which  are  modern, 
as  are  also  the  rood  and  images ;  the  foliage  is 
enriched  with  colour.  The  whole  work  is  worthy  of  most 
careful  inspection. 

The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  of  "  wine  glass  "  pattern,  pro- 
fusely coloured  and  adorned  with  carving.    The  panels 
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display  the  rose,  thistle,  harp,  portcullis  and  fleur  de  lys, 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  which  are  believed  to  have  replaced 
figures  of  saints.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  no 
fabric  records  are  in  existence,  so  that  documentary 
evidence  relating  to  the  building  and  the  various  special 
features  and  details  is  entirely  wanting.  This  pulpit  is 
shown  in  an  old  engraving  as  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  church. 

In  the  chancel,  in  addition  to  the  Hawley  brass,  is 
another  to  Gilbert  Staplehill,  Mayor,  d.1637  ;  there  is  an 
original  piscina,  with  unusually  wide  drain  ;  the  holy 
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table  is  supported  by  carved  and  painted  figures  of  the 
evangelists  ;  and  there  are  modern  sedilia.  The  roofs 
are  lofty  and  have  been  raised,  probably  more  than  once, 
and  are  of  the  usual  wagon  type  ;  those  of  the  transepts 
run  with  the  axis  of  the  main  building.  The  church 
possesses  an  extremely  handsome  set  of  communion 
plate,  of  1637,  which  is  now  used  only  once  a  year — on 
Easter  Day. 

About  a  mile  away  is  the  mother  church  of  St. 
Clement,  usually  known   as  Townstal.    It  is  a  stiff 

climb,  and  not  to  be  taken  in  hand 
Townstal  unadvisedly  or  lightly,  but  for  those 
Church.       who  are  sound  in  wind  and  limb  it  is 

well  worth  the  pull.  The  church  con- 
sists of  nave,  with  south  porch,  north  aisle,  deep  tran- 
septs, chancel,  and  western  battlemented  tower  with 
stair  turret.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  an 
arcade  of  three  bays,  the  pillars  clustered,  like 
those  mentioned  at  St.  Saviour's,  and  plainly  Early 
English,  as  are  the  south  doorway,  and  other  details, 
so  that  much,  if  not  all  of  the  church  must  date 
from  quite  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
font  is  late  Norman  or  Early  English.  There  is  a 
Decorated  piscina,  with  shelf  for  cruets,  in  the  chancel, 
and  another  in  the  north  transept.  In  the  south  tran- 
sept is  a  tomb,  with  recumbent  efhgy,  said  to  be  that  of 
a  former  vicar.  In  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  near 
the  vestry  door,  is  an  oval  quatrefoiled  opening,  with  a 
shelf,  slightly  higher,  to  the  side.  It  is  popular  to  speak 
of  this  as  a  leper's  squint,  but  this  it  certainly  is  not  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  lepers  were  not  allowed 
even  in  a  churchyard,  it  does  not  bear  on  the  altar.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  being  an  opening  for  handing  the 
host  to  the  occupant  of  an  anchorite's  cell,  though 
none  is  mentioned  in  Miss  Clay's  book  as  existing  here. 
It  is,  however,  confidently  stated  that  lepers  were 
confined  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Saviour's.  The  present 
vestry  is  modern.  The  holy  table  is  supported 
by  heraldic  figures  bearing  the  rose,  thistle,  harp  and 
tleur  de  lys.     The  brackets  for  the  rood  beam  remain. 
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But  the  church  was  mercilessly  "  restored  "  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  provided  with  pitch  pine  pews. 
It  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  during  the   Civil  War. 

In  the  Butterwalk,  the  room  is  shewn  in  which  Charles 
II.  held  a  Court,  and  it  is  well  worth  seeing.    The  whole 
building,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
The         supported  on  pillars,  was  erected  1635 — 
Butterwalk.     1640,  and  is  said  to  have  formed  one 
house,  containing  forty-eight    rooms  ; 
in   1671  this  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Emmanuel 
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Dartmouth  Castle  and  St.  Petrox  Church. 

Woolley,  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  who  had  the  honour  of 
acting  as  host  to  his  sacred  Majesty.  In  those  days, 
before  the  present  frontage  to  the  river  was  reclaimed, 
the  water  came  up  to  the  line  of  the  street  where  the 
Castle  Hotel  stands,  and  passengers  landed  at  steps  at 
the  end  of  the  Butterwalk,  which  then  extended  to  the 
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corner.  In  the  room  that  is  now  shown,  there  is  a  fine 
carved  wood  overmantel  with  the  Royal  Arms,  the 
walls  are  panelled,  and  there  is  a  good  plaster  ceiling. 
On  the  wall  is  a  copy  of  the  table  of  Audience  or  Homage 
Fees,  paid  by  the  Mayor  to  Officers  of  the  Court.  A 
partition  now  divides  the  original  apartment  into  two. 
In  the  adjoining  houses  are  other  rooms  deserving  a  visit. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  among  the  celebrities 
of  the  place  should  be  named  John  Flavel,  vicar,  who 
was  ejected  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662,  but  was 
buried  in  St.  Saviour's  in  1691  ;  a  Congregational  Church 
has  since  been  erected  to  his  memory ;  and  Thomas 
Newcomen,  the  engineer,  commemorated  in  the  name 
of  a  road. 

Dartmouth  Castle — -what  is  left  of  it — is  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  along  the  Newcomen  Road  and  South 
Town.    The   castle   estate   has  been 
Dartmouth     acquired  by  the  Corporation,  and  laid 
Castle.        out  in  pleasant  walks  and  gardens. 

The  remains  of  the  castle,  which  is  close 
by  the  water's  edge,  consist  chiefly  of  a  round  tower 
joined  to  a  square  tower,  some  fragments  of  curtain  wall 
and  battlements,  and  a  smaller  square  tower,  with  turret, 
and  includes  the  Church  of  St.  Petrox.  There  have  been 
at  least  three  castles  on  the  site,  a  Saxon,  then  a  Norman, 
and  lastly  that  to  which  the  surviving  parts  mostly 
belong,  dating  from  Henry  VII.  Edward  IV.  conferred 
on  the  Corporation  a  grant  of  £30  a  year  from  the  Customs 
to  maintain  a  strong  chain  to  be  stretched  across  the 
harbour  to  Kingswear  Castle,  to  defend  the  entrance 
to  the  river  ;  some  links  and  a  shackle  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  rocks.  Steps  are  shown  by  which  Warwick 
landed  from  Normandy  in  1470,  with  a  small  force,  thus 
connecting  the  fortress  indirectly  with  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  In  the  Civil  War  the  castle  played  a  more  promi- 
nent part,  having  been,  as  already  stated,  twice  besieged. 
Many  shot  have  been  dug  up,  and.  after  recent  landslides, 
a  number  of  skeletons  were  uncovered.  Machicolations 
for  pouring  down  molten  lead  and  other  dissuasives,  and 
.an  oubliette,  through  which  prisoners  could  be  dropped 
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head  first  on  to  the  rocks  below,  are  still  to  be  seen,  but 
the  old  dungeons  have  been  covered  in. 

Within  the  castle  precincts  stands  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Petrox,  very  desolate  to  see.    It  consists  of  nave 
with  western  tower  and  aisles,  and  has 
St.  Petrox     some  good  brasses  and  a  Saxon  font 
Church.       Service  is  held  here  during  the  summer 
months.    The  church  has  suffered  badly, 
but  the  whole  group  of  church  and  castle,  situated 
on  a  rocky  projection,  and  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  is  most  picturesque.    The  main  part  of 
the  castle  has  been  wisely  and  successfully  restored  and 
preserved,  and  is  now  protected  as  an  a  ancient  monu- 
ment "  and  placed  in  the  devoted  care  of  an  old  soldier, 
who  has  seen  much  service,  and  is  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  history  and  botany. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  at  Kingswear,  which  is 
reached  by  a  steam  ferry  (fare  Jd.).    The  church  of  St. 

Thomas  a  Becket  has  been  rebuilt, 
Kingswear.  ail  but  the  tower  ;  it  contains  a  good 
octagonal  font,  much  weathered,  of  the 
Decorated  period.  It  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  a  mile 
to  Kingswear  Castle,  which  stands,  like  its  fellow  opposite, 
in  the  water  side  on  a  spur  of  rock,  and  is  of  the  same 
date.  It  has  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  as  a  private 
residence,  so  is  not  available  for  public  inspection. 
Close  by,  but  not  very  easily  discovered,  is  the  shell  of 
Gommerock  (God  my  Rock)  Castle,  which  stands  higher 
up  on  the  hillside.  Excellent  views  can  be  obtained 
from  almost  any  point  on  this  side,  of  Dartmouth 
opposite  ;  and  particularly  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  fort  known  as 
Kingsworth  Fort,  which  was  garrisoned  for  the  King  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  is  now  covered  with  a  fir  plantation. 

Unwise  as  it  must  always  be  to  indulge  in  excessive 
and  indiscriminate  laudation  of  any  place,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  charms  and  attractions  of 
Dartmouth.  The  situation  upon  the  winding  river  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  hills  which  rise  from  its  wraters, 
castle-guarded  on  either  shore  as  they  join  the  sea,  is  of 
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incomparable  beauty.  The  quaint  mediaeval  aspect 
of  its  irregular  streets  and  lanes,  the  gables  of  its  over- 
hanging houses  and  their  carved  fronts  and  barge-boards, 
place  it  in  the  same  category  with  Bristol,  Tewkesbury, 
Shrewsbury,  York,  even  Chester  itself.  For  the  tourist, 
there  are  excursions  by  road,  river  and  sea  ;   for  the 
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Kingswear  Castie. 

Dartmouth  Castle  is  seen  on  the  opposite  bank. 


fisherman,  fresh  water  and  salt  ;  for  the  waterman, 
rowing  and  sailing  ;  for  the  yachtsman,  a  land  locked 
harbour  ;  for  the  golfer,  two  courses  close  at  hand  ; 
whilefor  the  Nature  lover, the  historian, the  ecclesiologist, 
the  longest  holiday  will  still  leave  inducements  for 
another  visit. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SOME  PLACES  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF  DARTMOUTH. 

STOKE  FLEMING,  SLAPTON,  TOR  CROSS, 
BRIXHAM,  BERRY  HEAD. 

Leaving  those  on  the  river  for  a  subsequent  chapter, 
it  may  be  well  to  indicate  certain  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  may  be  easily  reached  from  Dartmouth, 
and  which  the  visitor  should  endeavour  to  see.  These 
are,  to  the  west,  Stoke  Fleming,  Slapton  and  Tor  Cross  ; 
and  to  the  East,  Brixham  and  Berry  Head.  The  former 
excursion  is  usually  done  by  coach,  which  continues  to 
Kingsbridge ;  the  latter  by  train  ;  and  circular  tours  can 
be  arranged  in  each  case  by  Totnes  and  the  river  steamer. 
But  these  would  make  up  very  full  days,  and  would  not 
permit  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  places  visited,  or  rather 
passed  through,  in  any  detail.  So  far  as  Paignton  is 
concerned,  that  can  be  better  reached  from  Totnes  by 
motor,  and  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

To  begin  with  the  first  named.  Stoke  Fleming  is 
about  2\  miles  from  Dartmouth,  along  Newcomen  Road, 
South  Town,  and  Warneet  Road.  It  is 
Stoke  a  pleasant  village, with  good  accommoda- 
Fleming.  tion  for  visitors,  and  it  has  a  fine  church , 
which  has;  however,  been  somewhat 
ornately  restored.  It  consists  of  nave,  a  noble  western 
tower,  forming  a  fine  landmark,  with  stair  turret  on  the 
north  face,  aisles  and  north  porch,  dwarf  transepts,  and 
very  small  chancel.  The  pillars  are  Early  English,  of  the 
same  type  as  those  at  Townstal,  except  the  easternmost 
pair,  which  are  early  Perpendicular,  that  on  the  south 
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having  the  carving  on  its  capital  unfinished.  There  are 
handsome  candelabra,  finely  carved  pulpit  and  holy 
table,  and  two  good  brasses ;  but  the  organ  pipes  and 
reredos  are  gaudy,  the  windows  are  modern,  and  the 
church  is  spoilt  by  pitch-pine  pews — work  done  some 
thirty  years  ago.  A  pleasant  round  is  to  walk  up  to 
Townstal  Church,  thence  along  the  ridge  to  Stoke 
Fleming  (about  half  an  hour) ,  and  back  down  the  War- 
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A  quaint  highway  at  Stoke  Fleming. 


fleet  Road  and  South  Town  ;  or  the  Kingsbridge  coach 
can  be  taken  to  or  from  Stoke  Fleming. 

It  is  by  this  coach  that  Slapton  and  Tor  Cross  are 
reached  ;  the  whole  journey  to  Kingsbridge  and  back, 
fifteen  miles  each  way,  makes  a  delightful  day,  but  Kings- 
bridge,  as  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  would  say,  is  another 
story,  and  outside  our  present  range.  The  fares  are 
moderate,  and  it  is  worth  a  good  part  of  the  money 
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to  watch  the  driver  dexterously  throw  the  morning 
papers  into  the  gardens,  as  he  passes ;  only  long 
practice  could  have  attained  such  unfailing  accuracy. 
Mr.  Norway  says  this  is  probably  the  finest  coast 
drive  in  all  Devon.  There  appears  to  be  in  many 
minds  an  inveterate  propensity  to  institute  com- 
parisons, even  to  take  a  plebiscite  as  to  the  most 
beautiful  object  of  its  kind,  the  most  beautiful  river, 
or  town,  or  lady,  or  the  most  comfortable  hotel. 
It  is  a  blameless  and  mildly  exhilarating  exercise, 
but  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  when  we  have  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  anybody  or  anything  of  special  delightful- 
ness,  to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  undisturbed  con- 
templation of  its — or  her — charms,  and  not  to  agitate 
ourselves  by  setting  them  off  against  something  else. 
So  whether  the  Lynton  or  the  Hobby  Drive  be  less  or 
more  glorious  than  that  between  Dartmouth  and  Tor 
Cross,  need  not  divert  from  the  unrestrained  enjoyment 
of  either,  when  occasion  offers. 

After  leaving  Stoke  Fleming  the  road  winds  steeply 
down  to  Blackpool,  with  its  sandy  beach  and  pine  woods, 

the  sea  on  our  left  ;  then  it  rises  to  the 
Blackpool.     little  village  of  Strete,  and  then  drops 

down  again  to  the  shore  of  Start  Bay, 
at  Slapton,  and  along  to  Tor  Cross,  with  the  rolling  sea 
on  one  side,  the  quiet,  fresh  waters  of  the  Ley  on  the 
other,  and  Start  Point  in  the  distance  beyond.    It  is 

a  good  plan  to  take  the  coach  to  Tor 
Tor  Cross.     Cross,  eight  miles  from  Dartmouth,  get 

some  lunch  there,  walk  back  along  the 
shore  to  the  Sands  Hotel,  about  a  mile,  turn  inland  to 
Slapton,  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  then  come  back 
and  pick  up  the  coach  again  on  the  return  journey  at 
the  hotel. 

Slapton  Ley  is  a  large  fresh  water  lake  of  about  300 
acres,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  long 
Slapton       narrow    strip    of    shingle,  something 
Ley.         like  the  Chesil  Beach  at  Abbotsbury, 
which  holds  back  the  waters  descending 
from  the  hills  behind,  and  alone:  which  a  level  stretch  of 
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excellent  road  connects  with  Tor  Cross.  On  this  cause- 
way, between  the  sea  and  the  lake,  stands  the  Royal 
Sands  Hotel,  where  alone  permission  can  be  obtained 
for  fishing  in  the  lake,  which  abounds  in  pike,  perch,  rudd 
and  eels,  as  well  as  water  fowl ;  and  where  a  boat  may  be 
obtained  by  those  who  wish  to  vary  their  sport  by  trying 
for  pollock  and  bass  on  the  salt  water  outside.  Mar- 
vellous and  stimulating  stories  are  told  of  the  wonderful 
catches  taken  on  the  lake,  which,  though  "  almost  in- 
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At  Brixham:   William  lll.'S  Statue. 


credible  "  (much  virtue  in  "  almost  ")  are  "  vouched 
for  as  solid  fact,"  after  the  invariable  manner  of  fisher- 
men's reminiscences.  Was  it  not  a  bishop — a  diocesan 
bishop — who,  being  eulogised  at  a  public  meeting,  in 
another  diocese,  at  which  he  was  taking  the  chair,  for 
having  on  one  memorable  occasion  pulled  out  unaided, 
a  501b.  salmon,  modestly  but  firmly,  and  with  all  the 
weight  of  episcopal  authority,  corrected  the  astonished 
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speaker  by  interjecting,  "  not  fifty,  seventy!  "  Let  the 
scoffers  stand  rebuked. 

But  the  attractions  of  the  place  are  not  exclusively 
for  the  sportsman.    Slapton  itself  is  a  typical  Devon- 
shire village,  hidden  away  and  sheltered 
Slapton       behind   the   hill.    Here   Sir  Richard 
Village.       Hawkins,   son   of   Sir   John,  resided. 

Guy  de  Brian,  one  of  the  first  Knights 
of  the  Garter,  founded  here  a  collegiate  chantry, 
in  1373.  Of  this  house,  known  as  Poole  Priory,  nothing 
now  remains  but  a  massive  square  tower.  The  church  is 
of  considerable  beauty,  and  is  very  pleasing.  It  con- 
sists of  nave  and  aisles,  north  porch  with  paryise, 
western  tower  with  short  broach  spire,  and  chancel  with 
chapels,  divided  by  a  fine  screen  of  late  Perpendicular 
date,  running  across  the  church.  The  loft  has  gone,  but 
the  doorway  and  staircase  remain.  The  original  stone 
altar  table,  with  the  consecration  crosses,  which  had 
been  for  many  years  used  as  paving  in  the  chancel, 
has  been  restored  to  its  true  position.  It  is  probably 
the  actual  altar  consecrated  by  Bishop  Stapledon  in  1318. 
Other  details  worth  notice  are  a  piscina  with  shelf,  and 
decorated  windows,  north  and  south,  in  chancel ;  a 
reputed  sanctuary  ring  on  the  north  door,  and  an 
octagonal  font ;  there  is  also  a  Royal  Arms  of  George 
III.  The  church  and  village  will  well  repay  a  visit.  It 
was  here  that  the  Rev.  John  Flavel  ministered  after 
being  ejected  from  his  living  at  Dartmouth,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Five  Mile  Act. 

Brixham,  about  seven  miles  from  Kingswear,  is  an 
important  centre  of  the  fishing  industry.    It  is  situated 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Torbay,  and  is 
Brixham.      reached  by  rail  from   Kingswear  or 
Paignton,  by  way  of  Churston  Junction. 
The  town  of  Brixham  rises  from  the  shore  and  runs  up  the 
valley  and  along  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  hills  on  either 
hand,  the  houses  perched  irregularly  and  picturesquely 
one  above  another,  with  many  quaint  corners  and  "  bits. " 
But  it  is  not  as  the  head  of  a  prosperous  fishery  that  it  is 
visited  to-day.    For  it  was  here  that  on  Nov.  5th,  1688, 


"The  Protestant  Wind." 


William  of  Orange  landed  to  maintain  the  liberties  of 
England  and  the  Protestant  religion,  as 
Landing  of  the  inscription  below  the  statue  on 
William  of  the  quay,  where  he  first  set  foot,  records. 
Orange.  The  popular  accounts  of  this  event  are 
mostly  based  upon  the  Exact  Diary  of  a 
naval  chaplain  named  Whittle,  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition ;  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  see  what  Macaulay, 
William's  great  eulogist,  who  consulted  not  only  Whittle, 
but  also  Burnet  and  other  contemporary  records,  has  to 
say.  He  tells  us  that  the  first  intention  was  to  land  on 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  but  that  this  was  changed,  and  the 
fleet  of  600  vessels,  the  transports  in  the  centre  and  a 
convoy  of  more  than  50  men  of  war  surrounding  them, 
ran  down  Channel  before  an  easterly  breeze — the 
"  Protestant  W7ind  " — which  sped  them  on  their  way, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevented  James's  ships  from 
leaving  the  Thames.  So  they  passed  the  Straits,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  November  4th,  the  anniversary  of 
William's  birth  and  of  his  marriage,  but  a  haze  next 
morning  caused  them  to  overrun  Torbay.  The  danger 
was  great,  for  Plymouth  was  the  next  available  landing 
place,  and  a  Royal  garrison  was  there.  To  return  in  face 
of  the  wind  was  impossible,  and  Russell  told  Burnet  he 
might  go  to  his  prayers,  for  all  was  over.  But 

at  that  moment  the  wind  changed  ;  a  soft  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  south  ;  the  mist  dispersed  ;  the  sun  shone  forth  ; 
and  under  the  mild  light  of  an  autumnal  noon  the  fleet 
turned  back,  passed  round  the  lofty  Cape  of  Berry  Head, 
and  rode  safe  in  the  harbour  of  Torbay. 

The  peasantry  of  the  Coast  of  Devonshire  remembered 
the  name  of  Monmouth  with  affection,  and  held  Popery  in 
detestation.  They  therefore  crowded  down  to  the  seaside 
with  provisions  and  offers  of  service.  The  disembarkation 
instantly  commenced.  Sixty  boats  conveyed  the  troops  to 
the  coast.  Mackay  was  sent  on  shore  first  with  the  British 
regiments.  The  Prince  soon  followed.  He  landed  where 
the  quay  of  Brixham  now  stands.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
place  has  been  altered.  Where  we  now  see  a  port  crowded 
with  shipping  and  a  market  place  swarming  with  buyers  and 
sellers,  the  waves  then  broke  on  a  desolate  beach  ;  but  a 
fragment  of  the  rock  on  which  the  deliverer  stepped  from 
his  boat  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  is  set  up  as  an 
object  of  public  veneration  in  the  centre  of  that  busy  wharf. 
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That  fragment  is  still  to  be  seen,  surmounted  by  an 
obelisk  and  set  in  granite,  upon  the  pier.  But  it  is  not 
so  certain  that  William  stepped  from  his  boat  on  to  that 
rock.  The  story  is  still  believed  by  the  Brixham  folk 
that  he  was  carried  ashore  ingloriously,  but  dry,  on  the 
back  of  one  Varwell,  and,  indeed,  the  probabilities  are 
obvious.  There  is  another  local  tradition  that  as  the 
fleet  sailed  in,  the  bells  of  the  church  at  Higher  Brixham 
were  ringing  to  commemorate  a  former  Protestant 
deliverance  on  that  day  eighty-three  years  before,  and 
that  this  was  hailed  as  a  good  omen. 

There  were  still  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  getting 
an  army  of  15,000  men,  with  their  baggage,  horses,  and 
artillery  safely  disembarked,  and  much  inconvenience  was 
at  first  experienced.  The  Prince's  banner  was  displayed 
on  a  thatched  roof,  and  he  himself  had  to  sleep  on  some 
bedding  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  hut.  But  the  weather 
kept  fine  ;  some  fishermen  pointed  out  a  place  where  the 
ships  could  be  brought  within  sixty  feet  of  the  beach,  and 
in  three  hours  many  hundreds  of  horses  swam  asnore. 
This  was  scarcely  accomplished  when  the  weather  changed 
and  the  wind  blew  up  from  the  west,  so  stopping  James's 
ships  that  were  following  in  pursuit.  It  was  noted  that 
exactly  a  hundred  years  since,  the  elements  had  been 
strangely  propitious  in  the  same  waters,  to  the  Protestant 
forces  fighting  against  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  next  day  the  army  was  on  the  march,  and  those 
who  care  for  a  story  more  fascinating  than  any  novel, 
may  read  how  William  came  to  Newton  Abbot  and  stayed 
at  Ford  House,  and  was  proclaimed  on  the  stone  that 
still  stands  by  the  old  tower  of  St.  Leonard's,  in  Wol- 
borough  Street,  and  how  he  went  on  to  Exeter,  and  of 
the  happenings  there  in  the  cathedral,  and  of  Hunger- 
ford,  and  the  scene  of  Littlecote,  and  the  rest  of  it. 
But  we  must  stay  a  little  longer  at  Brixham,  for  its 
interest  and  attractions  are  not  yet  by  any  means 
exhausted.    No  one  should  fail  to  walk 

Berry  Head,     out  to  Berry  Head,   that   long,  flat 
promontory,  so  familiar  to  all  visitors 
to  Torquay  and  Paignton,  and  see  the  remains  of  the 
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forts  that  were  built  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
obtain  from  the  coastguard  station  at  the  head- 
land such  a  view  of  coastline  and  sea  as  may  not  be 
easily  matched.       And  we  shall  not  forget  that  for 

thirty  years  the  vicar  of  Lower  Brixham 
Rev.  H.  F.  was  Henry  Francis  Lyte,  the  author 
Lyte.         of  Abide  with  me,  Pleasant  are  Thy 

Courts  above,  and  other  popular  hymns. 
Brixham  Quay  was  originally  in  the  Parish  of  Higher 
Brixham,  but  in  1817  a  church  of  amazing  ugliness,  of 
which  prints  still  remain  in  evidence,  was  built  high  up 
on  the  hillside,  and  Mr.  Lyte  became  its  first  vicar. 
There  he  lived  in  the  house  at  Berry  Head,  and  laboured 
for  twenty-five  years  among  his  fisher  folk,  declining  all 
offers  of  preferment,  and  wrote  his  hymns,  in  failing 
health  and  much  weakness.  The  story  is  well  known  of 
his  last  sermon  to  his  people,  and  how  he  came  home 
and  wrote  Abide  with  me,  his  swan-song  ;  then  the  next 
morning  set  out  for  the  Riviera,  was  taken  ill  at  Avranches, 
and  died,  November  18th,  1847,  in  his  55th  year, 
at  Nice,  where  he  was  buried.  The  old  church  where 
he  ministered  has  been  taken  down,  and  on  its  site  is 
another,  of  more  ambitious  design,  within  which  is  a 
tablet  with  this  inscription  : — 

Keep  in  mind  Henry  Francis  Lyte,  M.A.,  first  Vicar  of 
this  Parish,  Author  of  the  Hymn  Abide  with  me  ;  in  whose 
memory  the  rebuilding  of  this  Church  was  begun,  1884. 

Many  who  know  little  of  the  Prince  and  the  Soldier  will 
tread  reverently  here  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Poet  and  the 
Saint.  The  new  church  is  not  yet  finished,  and  more 
money  is  required  for  its  completion.  Gifts  have  been 
sent  from  all  over  the  world,  in  response  to  an  appeal 
to  those  who  have  used  Mr.  Lyte's  hymns  ;  and  that 
appeal  is  still  being  made. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  LOWER  DART. 

DITTISHAM,  GREENWAY,  STOKE  GABRIEL,  Etc. 

We  may  leave  others  to  discuss,  as  they  have  done 
very  pleasantly,  the  nice  points  of  precedence  among  the 
rivers  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  give  ourselves  up  to 
the  undistracted  enjoyment  of  the  present,  as  we  step  on 
board  the  little  steamer  which  is  to  take  us  to  Totnes. 
On  leaving  the  quay,  or  the  Great  Western  pontoon,  we 
pass  by  rows  of  coal  hulks,  old  veterans  which  have  seen 
better  days,  and  which,  like  the  Volunteer  Reserve, 
too  old  and  battered  to  fight  any  more  themselves,  are 
still  able  to  render  valuable  service  to  those  who  now 
sustain  the  conflict.  We  notice,  high  up  on  the  hill  to 
the  left,  the  great  buildings  of  the  Naval  College.  The 
old  Hindustan  has  gone,  and  the  Britannia  has  been  sold, 
and,  grievous  to  tell,  condemned  to  the  breakers  ;  but 
she  is  to  be  bought  back,  and  preserved  for  some  still 
useful  service  in  her  old  age.  She  has  been  a  school  of 
great  sailors  in  Dartmouth  harbour  since  1863,  and  is 
now  to  be  used  for  training  the  sons  of  those  who  have 
fallen  in  the  war.  Below  the  College  are  the  electricity 
works,  and  some  marine  engineering  works,  with  others 
a  little  further  up  on  the  other  side.  Again,  on  our  left 
is  the  Old  Mill  Creek,  with  its  ruined  fort,  a  favourite 
rowing  excursion.  Soon,  in  front,  in  mid  stream,  is 
seen  the  rock,  submerged  at  high  water, 
The  Anchor  an<^  suri*iounted  by  an  iron  beacon, 
Stone.  °r  known  as  the  Anchor  Stone.  There,  in 
days  before  the  women's  suffrage  move- 
ment was  inaugurated,  the  good  men  of 
Dittisham,  when  they  found  themselves  coming  off 
second  best  in  an  exchange  of  domestic  compliments, 
were  wont  to  convey  their  wives  at  low  water,  and  deposit 
them  upon  this  rock  for  a  little  quiet  reflection  while  the 
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tide  was  rising.  How  the  ladies  who,  ex  hypothesi,  were 
not  conspicuous  for  meekness  of  demeanour,  were  induced 
to  get  into  the  boat  at  the  quay,  or  out  of  it  at  the  rock, 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  ;  and  the  whole 
proceeding  appears  to  have  been  a  somewhat  cumber- 
some, not  to  say  risky,  exercise  of  marital  authority. 
But  there  is  the  story,  and  it  is  our  present  business 
merely  to  record  it  and  not  to  explain,  or  censure  or 
cast  doubts  upon  it.  We  have  changed  all  that  in 
these  days ;  and  that  Anchor  Stone  may  serve,  along 
with  the  ducking  stool  at  Plymouth  and  the  cage  at 
Looe,  to  indicate  how  far  we  have  progressed  since  the 
good  old  days  when  another  George  was  king. 

On  our  left  is  the  pretty  village  of  Dittisham,  and  on 
the  opposite  shore  is  Greenway,  about  each  of  which  there 
is  something  to  be  said.  But  before  saying  it,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  like 
to  linger  here,  that  this  can  easily  be  done.  You  may  go 
ashore  at  Dittisham  and  walk  back  to  Dartmouth  over 
the  hills,  about  five  miles,  by  the  Fire  Beacon,  one  of 
those  beacons  which  extended  in  a  line  from  Plymouth  to 
London,  and  along  which  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the 
x\rmada  was  signalled.  It  is  said  that  communication 
could  thus  be  made  in  about  half-an-hour.  Or  you  can 
take  the  train  from  Kingswear  to  Churston,  and  walk 
down  to  Greenway  Ferry,  about  two  and  a  half  miles, 
and  join  the  river  steamer  there,  or  vice  versa  ;  or  ferry 
across  to  Dittisham,  and  then  join  the  steamer  ;  or 
complete  the  round  by  road.  For  those  who  have  time 
it  will  be  found  well  worth  while  to  do  one  or  other  of 
these  ;  the  tide  and  consequent  times  of  the  steamer 
being,  of  course,  a  factor  in  the  plan.  A  delightful  day 
can  be  arranged  also  from  Totnes,  by  taking  the 
motor  to  Paignton,  and  then  train  to  Churston,  walk  to 
Greenway,  cross  to  Dittisham,  and  catch  the  steamer 
back  to  Totnes  ;  or  vice  versa.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
the  walk  down  to  Greenway  Ferry,  through  the  firs  and 
beeches,  is  too  good  to  miss.  There  are  many  ways  of 
ringing  the  changes  so  as  to  take  a  long  round,  or  several 
shorter  ones. 
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Let  no  one,  however,  imagine  that  he  has  seen  Dittis- 
ham  if  he  has  only  sailed  past  it  ;  or  even  merely  landed 
to  regale  himself  upon  the  cockles  and 
Dittisham  Pmrns  which  constitute  the  more  popular 
"  lures  "  of  the  place,  a  fearsome  com- 
bination. Dittisham  is  one  of  the  gems 
of  Devonshire,  a  miniature  riverside  Clovelly,  not  quite 
so  trim  perhaps,  but  of  a  natural  rustic  charm  that  would 
not  be  easy  to  rival.  It  is  built  right  up  the  steep  side 
of  the  hill,  its  little  houses  dotted  about  in  their  pretty 
gardens,  with  peeps  of  the  river  below  and  the  rolling 
hills  around.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk — ■ 
a  trifle  more  for  those  who  like  to  pause  awhile — brings 
you  to  the  church.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  George,  and  a 
more  picturesque  village  church  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  It  is  said  to  have  been  re-consecrated  in  the  year 
1300.  But  this  is  an  obvious  mistake,  so  far  as  the 
present  building  is  concerned,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  east  window,  which  is  Decorated  (and  that  is  modern, 
though  it  may  be  a  restoration  or  copy  of  an  original) 
everything  to  be  seen  is  Perpendicular,  and  cannot  be  less 
than  100  years  later,  and  is  probably  more.  Doubtless 
there  was  a  still  earlier  church  here,  for  a  list  of  rectors 
from  about  1200  has  been  found,  and  the  font  is  older 
even  than  that.  The  pulpit  is  something  like  that  at 
St.  Saviour's,  Dartmouth,  of  stone,  gilt  and  coloured,  and 
with  foliage  and  figures  of  saints  in  the  panels  ;  and  beside 
it  is  an  hour  glass.  The  screen  crosses  the  church  and 
aisles — which  are  prolonged  to  form  chapels,  and  contain 
hagioscopes — centrally  acro  s  a  bay  of  the  arcading. 
The  tracery  is  simple,  and  some  panels  are  coloured  ; 
the  gallery  and  rood  beam  have  gone,  but  the  staircase 
in  a  turret  on  the  north  side  remains,  though  the  doorway 
has  been  blocked  up.  A  good  deal  of  new  work  has  been 
put  in  ;  the  modern  cornice  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Bligh  Bond  to  be  u  very  bad."  But  this,  happily,  is  not 
bad  enough  to  spoil  the  general  effect.  The  chapels  are 
divided  from  the  chancel  by  parcloses,  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  piscina  ;  but  as  the  screen  gates  are  all  kept 
securely  padlocked,  it  is  impossible  to  say  more.  The 
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south  porch  has  a  groined  roof,  with  fine  carved  bosses, 
and  a  parvise  above,  which  opens  by  a  window  into  the 
church.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Pugin.  Among  other  interesting 
details  are  a  holy  water  stoup,  within  the  south  doorway, 
apparently  a  restoration  ;  some  stone  stoups  formerly 
used  for  gifts  in  kind  to  the  minister,  and  an  old  char- 
coal heater.  Unfortunately,  the  roof  and  tower  are  in 
a  very  bad  state,  and  it  is  considered  unsafe  to  ring  the 
bells,  which  were  recast  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  brought  back  with  great  rejoicing  and  copious 
libations  of  Devon  ale.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  generous 
donors  will  soon  enable  their  sweet  chimes  to  sound  again 
over  hill  and  valley  and  river,  as  of  old,  for  they  are  the 
bells  that  Raleigh  and  the  Gilberts,  and  Davies  often 
heard. 

Across  the  water,  by  the  ferry,  is  the  pretty  thatched 
cottage  at  the  bottom  of  the  path  leading  to  Greenway 

House,  which  we  saw  as  we  came  up  the 
Greenway.     river,  a  quite  modern  building.     On  its 

site  stood  an  earlier  one,  where  Humphry 
and  Adrian  Gilbert,  the  half-brothers  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  were  born.  The  family  had  been  settled 
here  since  Edward  II.  Prince  says  they  were  of 
as  ancient  standing  as  the  Conquest.  Their  mother 
belonged  to  another  of  the  great  Devonshire  families, 
the  Champernownes.  Greenway,  or  the  Anchor  Stone, 
is  one  of  the  many  places  where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
smoked  his  first  pipe  of  tobacco.  Compton  Castle  is 
another,  so  is  Sherborne  Castle  ;  and  that  there  might 
be  no  mistake  about  it,  when  "  the  Pageant  "  was  enacted 
there  some  years  ago — and  a  splendid  show  and  history 
lesson  it  was — Sir  Walter  was  depicted  doing  it,  actually 
on  the  very  spot  ;  and  his  man  came  and  threw  the 
bucket  of  water  over  him  to  put  him  out.  But  we  are  a 
long  way  from  Sherborne,  and,  plainly  the  proper  thing 
to  do  here  is  to  hold  by  the  local  tradition. 

The  story  of  the  Gilberts,  and  of  their  great  neighbour, 
who  was  born  at  Sandridge,  just  a  little  higher  up  the 
river — the  modern  Sandridge  House  can  be  seen  from 
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the  ferry — can  scarcely  be  told  here.    James  Anthony 
Froude    has   immortalized  them   in  his    essay  on 
England's   Forgotten   Worthies.      Mr.    Norway,  who 
has  written  so  enthusiastically  about    them,  urges 
everyone  to  read  the  account  of  their  voyages  and  ad- 
ventures in  Hakluyt,  "  that  wondrous  book,  the  true 
English  epic,  the  immortal  poem  of  our  great  sea  life  "  ; 
and  this  can  now  readily  be  done  in  the  excellent  editions 
of  Everyman's  Library  and  the  Clarendon  Press.  But 
though  the  long  and  eventful  story  of  their  voyages 
cannot  here  be  fully  related,  they  must  not  be  passed  by 
without  mention.  Of  Adrian,  the  younger 
Adrian        brother,  Prince  says  that  he  was  very 
Gilbert.       eminent  for  his  skill  in  mines  ;  and  he 
made  several  voyages  with  his  neigh- 
bour, John  Davies,  with  whose  speculations  about  the 
North-West  passage  he  was  intimately  associated. 

Humphry  served  with  distinction  in  Ireland  and 
the  Netherlands  ;  but  he,  too,  was  bent  upon  exploration 
and  discovery,  and  obtained  from  Eliza- 
Humphry  beth  "a  large  commission,"  "To  take 
Gilbert.  possession  of,  and  inhabit,  such 
unknown  and  remote  lands  as  were 
not  already  seized  upon  by  any  Christian  Prince." 
In  pursuance  of  his  designs  he  wrote  a  Discourse  of 
a  Discovery  of  a  new  passage  to  Cataia  :  and  another 
entitled  How  Her  Majesty  might  annoy  the  King  of 
Spain  by  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  Warships  under  pretence 
of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery,  and  so  fall  upon  the  enemy's 
shipping,  destroy  his  trade  in  Newfoundland  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  possess  both  regions.  After  two 
voyages,  wrhich  yielded  but  little  result,  he  sailed  again 
in  1583  with  five  small  ships  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Newfoundland,  where  he  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen.  But  difficulties  arose  with  his 
government  and  his  men.  Coming  down  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  necessaries  began  to  fail.  "  Strange 
voices  were  heard  by  the  watch,  and  those  that  stood  at 
the  helm,  of  which  there  have  been  many  examples  of  a 
like  nature  both  by  sea  and  land,"    A  "  very  lion  " 
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was  seen  in  the  water,  a  great  sea-monster,  "yauning 
and  gaping  wide  as  he  wrent."  Gilbert  was  left  with 
two  ships,  the  Golden  Hind  of  40  tons,  and  the  Squirrel 
of  10  tons  ;  and  into  this  tiny  cockleshell  he  transferred 
his  own  quarters.  A  violent  storm  arose  ;  and  amid  the 
tempest  the  commander  was  seen  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand, 
and  heard  repeating  "  We  are  so  near  to  Heaven  here 
at.  sea  as  at  land."  Presently  the  crew  of  the  Golden 
Hind  saw  the  lights  of  the  Squirrel  disappear.  Some  of 
the  crew  were  rescued  by  the  larger  vessel,  and  got  safe 
back  to  Dartmouth.  But  Humphry  Gilbert  was  seen  no 
more. 

John  Davies,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  National 
Dictionary  of  Biography,  or  Davys,  as  Prince  spells  it,  was 
also  of  good  family.    He  was  a  born 
explorer,  and  made  no  fewer  than  five 
Davies.       voyages  to  the  East  Indies.    But  his 
absorbing  idea  was  the  discovery  of  the 
North-West   Passage,  and  in  i585  he 
sailed  north-west  along  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Again 
he  went  out  in  1586  and  1587,  and  pushed  north  through 
the  Straits  since  known  by  his  name.    He  made  continual 
voyages,  north,  south,  east  and  west  ;  and  was  even- 
tually killed  off  the  coast  of  Singapore  by  some  Japanese 
pirates  in  1605. 

Such  were  the  men  who  with  boundless  courage  and 
insatiable  ardour  sailed  from  Dartmouth  in  those  great 
days,  in  little  vessels  scarcely  bigger  than  those  in  which 
we  now  travel  up  and  down  the  river.  And  still  from 
Dartmouth  there  goes  forth  a  line  of  seamen  who  worthily 
maintain  even  that  illustrious  succession. 

To  the  right  of  Greenway  ferry  is  Galmpton  Creek, 
where  are  boat-building  sheds.  The  steamer  bears 
round  the  point  on  the  Dittisham  side,  past  Bow  Creek, 
the  scenery  now  becoming  of  a  less  bold  and  striking 
character.  Presently,  on  the  left,  is  Stoke  Gabriel,  but 
we  cannot  go  ashore  there  on  account  of  the  mud.  It 
is  here  that  the  men  engaged  in  the  salmon  fishing  in- 
dustry reside,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  land  at  Duncannon, 
three  pretty  houses  by  the  waterside,  and  walk  over  the 
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saddle  of  the  hill  by  the  pleasant  path  to  the  village, 
which  will  take  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  This  cannot  well 
be  managed  on  the  journey  up,  and  the  best  plan  is  to 
come  down  by  the  steamer  from  Totnes, 
Stoke  and  take  the  return  boat  back  there, 
Gabriel.  which  should  give  about  two  hours 
ashore.  Stoke  Gabriel  is  an  unspoilt 
Devonshire  village,  offering  many  opportunities  to 
the  artist.  A  peep  along  the  cobbled  way  to  the  lych 
gate,  with  the  Church  House  Inn  and  cottages  on  the 
right,  and  the  old  red  tower  beyond,  would  be  worth  any- 
one's attention.  That  inn  indicates  an  ancient  Church 
House,  of  which  not  too  many  now  remain,  where  the 
Whitsun  Ales  and  other  glories  were  celebrated  in  days 
of  yore.  In  the  church  yard  is  a  monster  yew.  The 
church  itself  is  of  much  beauty,  though  there  are  things 
about  it  not  pleasing  to  the  artistic  sense.  It  is  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  oak  door,  the  painted  pulpit, 
the  carving  of  the  capitals,  and  the  font  will  not  fail 
to  be  noticed.  There  was  a  fine  screen  right  across  the 
nave  and  aisles  ;  but  the  centre  part,  all  but  the  panels, 
was  taken  away  some  sixty  years  ago,  when  they  did  not 
understand  the  value  of  such  things  ;  and  the  part 
across  the  north  aisle  was  repainted.  Of  course,  the 
rood  loft  and  gallery  have  gone.  Sandridge  House  is  in 
the  parish  of  Stoke  Gabriel,  yet  in  the  church  no  memorial 
exists  of  the  man  who  has  made  it  famous  for  all 
time.  That  is  an  omission  which  many  would  gladly 
help  to  make  good. 

Continuing  in  the  steamer  from  Duncannon,  another 
bend  or  two  of  the  river  brings  us  to  the  celebrated 
Sharpham  Woods,  the  trees  covering  the  hillside  and 
coming  down  to  the  water's  edge.  High  up,  straight 
ahead,  and  above  the  pretty  boathouse,  is  Sharpham 
House  ;  soon,  on  the  right,  the  rifle  butts  and  the  river- 
side walk  from  Totnes,  with  the  town  and  church  tower 
beyond  ;  and  then  the  rustic  landing  place,  where  we 
leave  the  steamer  and  walk  through  an  avenue  of  chest- 
nuts by  the  Seymour  Hotel  to  the  stone  bridge  which 
leads  into  the  town. 
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TOTNES:   ITS  SURROUNDINGS  AND 
THE  UPPER  DART. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  OF  TOTNES. 

The  quaint  and  picturesque  town  of  Totnes  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dart.  Its  main  street  runs  up  from  the  river  to 
the  mound  on  which  stands  the  keep  of  its  Norman 
castle.  About  halfway  up,  the  street  passes  through 
an  archway,  the  East  Gate  of  the  old  town  ;  and  on 
either  hand  are  portions  of  the  ancient  wall.  Above  the 
gate,  on  the  right,  is  the  great  church,  with  its  lofty  and 
massive  tower  of  red  Dunstone,  and  behind  it,  what  little 
is  left  of  the  Cluniac  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  now  used  as 
the  Guildhall  and  the  sexton's  house.  These  stand  on 
the  north  wall ;  and  not  far  beyond  are  the  archway 
which  represents  the  North  Gate,  and  the  remains  of  the 
castle.  In  the  High  Street,  above  the  church,  are  the 
market,  and  houses  overhanging  the  pathway  built  out 
on  pillars,  like  the  Butterwalk  at  Dartmouth,  and  forming 
a  covered  piazza,  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the  town. 
Though  Totnes  has  had  its  share  of  distinguished  sons, 
only  one  has  been  honoured  with  a  public  monument, 
William  John  Wills,  the  Australian  explorer,  who,  with 
his  companion  Burke,  crossed  that  continent.  There 
are  statues  of  the  two  travellers  in  Melbourne,  Australia. 

The  story  of  Totnes  goes  back  far  beyond  the  begin- 
nings of  authentic  history.    The  stone  is  to  be  seen  in 

Fore  Street  on  which  the  Trojan,  Brutus, 
History.       is  said  to  have  stepped  when  he  first  set 

foot  upon  the ' '  coast  of  Totnes. ' '  Prob- 
ably "  Totnes  "  was  the  name  of  the  whole  promontory 
of  Devon,  perhaps  even  to  Prawle  Point.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  origin  of  this  legend  may  find  it 
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lucidly  discussed  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  in  his  history  of 
Devonshire.  Mr.  Worth  does  not  accept  the  tradition 
that  the  Romans  had  a  station  here  ;  indeed,  in  another 
place,  he  says  that  "  the  long-accepted  story  of  Roman 
conquest  and  sway  in  Devon  rests  solely  upon  a  mistaken 
identification  and  a  forgery  "  ;  the  former  being  laid 
to  the  account  of  Geoff ry  of  Monmouth,  who  has  a  good 
many  such  items  on  the  debit  side  of  his  account  ;  and 
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the  latter  to  another  monkish  chronicler,  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  And  he  adds,  "  West  of  Exeter  no  proofs 
of  Roman  occupation,  beyond  an  individual  settlement 
here  and  there,  have  ever  been  found,  though  traces 
of  Roman  intercourse  are  by  no  means  wanting.' '  Mr. 
Windeatt,  however,  states  that  Roman  coins  have  been 
found  in  the  town.  There  was  a  Saxon  mint  at 
Totnes,  and  coins  have  been  found  from  979  to 
William  II.  Mr.  Windeatt  says  that  twenty-one 
specimens  are  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Stockholm, 
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having  been  paid  as  Danegelt.  Before  the  Conquest, 
Totnes  formed  part  of  the  demesne  of  Edward  Confessor ; 
it  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  one  of  his  followers, 
Judhel,  who  built  a  fortress  on  the  British  mound 
and  founded  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary. 

Municipal      A  charter  was  granted  by  John  in  1215. 

Charter.  The  town  was  enclosed  with  walls  in 
Henry  IH.'s  time.  Mr.  Worth  tells 
how  a  "  Guild  Merchant  "  was  founded  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  independant  municipal  rights 
exercised  in  1236.  In  1377  the  "  Guild  Merchant  " 
grew  into  the  Municipal  Corporation.  The  first  mayor 
was  elected  some  twelve  years  earlier,  but  from  that 
date  the  succession  has  continued  without  a  break  to  the 
present.  Mr.  Baring  Gould  refers  to  the  story  that  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Mansion  House  some  years  ago  t  o  the  mayors 
of  England,  the  Mayor  of  Totnes  took  precedence  over 
all  others.  One  who  was  present,  not  as  a  mayor,  at 
that  festivity,  which  was  a  reception,  not  a  dinner,  can 
testify  that  he  understood  that  the  Mayor  of  Totnes 
came  third. 

Totnes  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  1295,  but  was 
disfranchised  in  1867.  After  the  Dissolution,  a  part  of 
the   Priory   was   apportioned    for  a 
Civil         Grammar  School,  now  removed  to  a 
War         la-^ge  Georgian  house  in  Fore  Street. 

The  Guildhall  part  was  granted  to  the 
Corporation  by  Edward  VI.,  and  the 
gift  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  charter  by  Elizabeth. 
Charles  I.  was  here,  on  his  way  to  Plymouth,  in  1625, 
the  year  of  his  accession.  Clarendon  (Vol.  II.)  tells  how 
Prince  Charles,  afterward  Charles  II.,  came  here  in 
November,  1645,  daring  the  Civil  War,  a  magazine  of 
army  stores  having  been  established  in  the  town. 
The  Royalist  officers  were  not  exactly  a  happy  family. 
The  Prince  had  sent  Lords  Brentford,  Capel,  Hopton, 
and  Colepepper  to  confer  with  Lord  Wentworth,  who 
was  with  a  large  body  of  horse  at  Ashburton,  11  where 
they  spent  a  day  or  two,  but  found  not  that  respect  from 
him  which  they  had  reason  to  have  expected,"  Went- 
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worth  "  expressing  himself  oftentimes  to  them  very  un- 
necessarily, that  he  would  receive  orders  from  none  but 
the  Prince  himself."  So  it  was  resolved  that  the  Prince 
must  come  in  person,  and  that  Wentworth  "  should  be 
rather  advised  than  commanded,  and  that  if  he  com- 
ported himself  with  that  temper  and  modesty  as  was 
expected,  all  resolutions  should  be  formed  in  Council, 
and  all  orders  thereupon  should  issue  in  his  name." 
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So  the  Prince  came  to  Totnes,  and  Lord  Wentworth 
attended  him  there,  and  told  him  the  same  thing.  It  is 
not  surprising,  after  this  exhibition  of  truculence,  to 
read  that  a  general  movement  on  Exeter  was  upset  by- 
news  shortly  after  that  Wentworth's  horse  had  been 
beaten  and  dispersed  at  Ashburton,  and  the  Royal 
forces  were  consequently  removed  to  Launceston.  The 
next  January,  Fairfax  was  here  on  his  way  to  Dartmouth 
after  taking  Ashburton. 

Totnes  was  at  one  time  a  considerable  seat  of  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  and  a  charter  was  granted 
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in  1686  by  Charles  II.,  establishing  a  woollen  market. 

That   it  was   a  prosperous  place  is 
Manufactures,   evidenced  not   only  by  its  splendid 

church,  but  by  some  of  the  houses  that, 
in  spite  of  much  grievous  and  wanton  destruction,  yet 
remain.  Panelled  walls  and  plaster  ceilings  of  great 
beauty  are  still  to  be  found  by  inquirers  ;  and  those  who 
care  to  do  so  may  obtain  an  excellent  cup  of  afternoon 
tea  in  a  Tudor  room,  which,  if  they  could  forget  the  tea, 
would  almost  make  them  imagine  themselves  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  most  noted  manufactures 
of  Totnes  to-day  are  the  excellent  Devonshire  products 
of  cider  and  toffee. 

The  most  important  objects  to  be  seen  in  Totnes  are 
the  Church,  the  Guildhall,  and  the  Castle. 

The  present  magnificent  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  is  by  no  means  the  first  that  has  stood  upon  its 

site.    It  is  even  said  that  some  sort  of 
The         heathen  worship  was  performed  there 
Church.       3,000  years  ago.    But  be  that  as  it  may, 

there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  here 

a  Saxon  church,  probably  of  wood  ; 
then  a  Norman  church,  some  of  the  pillars  of  which  are 
built  into  the  east  end ;  then  the  church  of  Bishop 
Bronescombe,  1259  ;  and  finally  the  existing  building, 
of  Bishop  Lacy,  1432.  A  list  of  vicars  from  1260  is 
preserved,  and  also  an  Indulgence  of  forty  days  granted 
by  Bishop  Lacy  to  all  who  would  assist  in  there-erection ; 
and  on  the  south  face  of  the  tower  are  three  figures, 
one  representing  the  Bishop,  with  the  legend  "  I  made 
thys  tore."  The  church  is  of  redDunstone,  and  consists 
of  nave  and  aisles,  the  latter  extended  to  form  chapels  ; 
a  modern  additional  north  aisle  ;  western  tower,  battle- 
mented  and  pinnacled,  with  staircase  turret  on  the  south 
side  ;  south  porch  and  parvise ;  and  chancel.  The  north 
chapel  now  contains  the  organ  ;  and  the  south,  which 
has  a  hagioscope,  is  used  for  daily  service.  The  whole 
building  is  Perpendicular,  and  the  font  and  pulpit  are 
original.  There  is  a  handsome  candelabrum  of  1701. 
There  are  also  a  modern  brass  lectern  and  some  modern 
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windows  ;  one  in  the  north  aisle  by  Kempe,  and  two 
in  the  south  by  Fouracre  being  the  best.  The  fronts  of 
the  Corporation  pews  are  good  seventeenth  century  work, 
dating  from  1636  ;  the  reredos  is  of  modern  oak.  Keeping 
the  best  till  last,  we  come  to  the  magnificent  stone 
screen.  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  states  that  it  was  erected 
in  1459 — 60  by  order  of  the  Corporation.  It  is 
wonderfully  carved,  with  pedestals  and  canopies  for 
figures  on  the  principal  mullions,  the  groining  being 
open,  and  much  of  the  foliage  undercut ;  the  screen 
runs  across  nave  and  aisles,  and  is  richly  painted  and 
gilded.  A  loft,  to  quote  Mr.  Bond,  of  unusual  depth  and 
capacity  formerly  stood  over  the  screen,  and  was  replaced 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  Georgian  gallery  with 
pews.  There  are  parcloses  dividing  the  chapels  from  the 
chancel,  not  coloured  ;  and  on  the  north  side  is  a  remark- 
able staircase  turret  leading  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
parclose,  and  so  to  the  now  vanished  gallery  ;  this  turret 
has  modern  colouring. 

Some  years  ago  the  church  had  fallen  on  very  evil 
days  and  was  in  a  shocking  condition.  The  restoration 
was  entrusted  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  Baker-King, 
a  native  of  Totnes,  and  was  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  about 
£15,000,  provided  largely  by  the  munificence  of  Mrs. 
Roberts,  a  Totnes  lady.  New  roofs  were  provided. 
The  second  north  aisle  was  added.  A  Corinthian  altar 
piece,  with  baldachino,  was  replaced  by  the  present  oak 
reredos.  The  pulpit,  which  had  been  painted  to  repre- 
sent wood  (!)  had  to  be  re-cut,  as  scraping  was  ineffectual 
to  obliterate  that  outrage.  The  Georgian  gallery  over 
the  screen  was  removed ;  the  sounding  board  also 
disappeared.  Unfortunately,  when  the  old  high-backed 
oak  pews  were  taken  out,  they  disappeared  too  ;  and 
instead  of  their  being  cut  down  and  put  back,  deal  seats 
were  substituted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  mu- 
nificent donor  will  give  some  oak  pews,  worthy  of  the 
church,  to  replace  these  unworthy  disfigurements. 

The  church  has  some  notable  possessions.  There 
is  the  Indulgence  already  mentioned ;  a  copy  is  in  a  case 
by  the  west  wall.    In  the  parvise  is  a  library  of  valuable 
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books,  about  300  volumes,  mostly  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Part  of  the  old  door  is 
worked  into  the  door  opening  from  the  porch  below  ; 
and  the  original  lock  is  extremely  curious.  The  tower 
contains  eight  bells,  all  of  which  have  at  various  times 
been  re-cast.  The  registers  are  very  early,  dating  from 
1556.  The  plate  comprises  chalices  of  1571  and  1689, 
two  flagons  of  1628,  paten  and  almsdish  of  1689,  and  an 
almsdish  of  1765.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  gargoyles 
on  the  new  north  aisle  was  carved  from  a  native  model, 
the  presentment,  however,  not  being  of  his  natural 
expression.  Instances  of  local  celebrities  being  immor- 
talized in  corbels  are  not  rare  ;  this  is  probably  unique. 
On  the  south  wall  is  a  sundial. 

Leaving  the  church  by  the  north  door  we  come  to 
what  is  left  of  the  old  Priory,  now  used  as  Guildhall. 

The  Priory  was  an  "  alien  "  cell  of  the 
Priory  and  Cluniac  monastery  of  SS.  Sergius 
Guildhall.      and  Bacchus  at  Angers,  to  which  also 

the  church  was  granted.  This  Priory 
somehow  escaped  the  attentions  of  Henry  V  when 
he  suppressed  the  alien  priories.  The  dedication  is 
ominous,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  suppose  that 
it  must  now  and  then  have  led  to  complications. 
After  the  suppression  by  Henry  VIII,  the  portion 
of  the  buildings  now  used  for  the  Guildhall  were 
granted  to  the  Corporation.  The  first  apartment  entered 
is  used  as  the  Court  ;  on  the  wall  is  a  painting  by  the 
local  artist  Brockeden  of  A  Scene  from  Ossian.  On  the 
lower  level,  in  front  of  the  gruesome  barred  chamber 
formerly  used  as  a  prison,  are  a  man-trap,  the  old  bull 
ring  and  staple,  a  water  pipe  made  from  a  hollowed 
tree  trunk,  and  the  parish  stocks.  No  regrets  accom- 
pany the  disappearance  of  the  barbarities  of  the  ring  and 
the  trap,  although,  as  Macaulay  points  out,  the  abolition 
of  bull  and  bear  baiting  was  advocated  in  certain  amiable 
quarters,  not  because  the  exercise  gave  pain  to  the  bear 
(or  bull),  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators. 
But  the  stocks  and  pillory  were  another  matter.  They 
provided  a  punishment  to  fit  the  crime  at  no  appreciable 
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cost  to  the  ratepayer,  and  without  withdrawing  the  sub- 
ject from  supporting  those  dependant  on  him  ;  and 
they  afforded  an  admirable  and  unfettered  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 
These  stocks  at  Totnes  are  a  trifle  worm-eaten,  but  it 
would  not  cost  much  to  put  them  in  working  order  again. 
The  room  beyond  is  the  council  chamber,  and  in  each 
the  seats  and  canopies  will  be  noticed,  the  old 
proclamations,  two  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  among  them, 
the  frieze  with  the  Tudor  rose,  and  portraits  on  the  walls. 
Here  also  are  kept  the  charters  and  other  documents 
belonging  to  the  Corporation. 

Following  the  line  of  the  town  wall,  we  soon  reach 
the  entrance  to  the  castle   (Admission  6d.)  The 

keep  stands  on  a  great  mound  or 
The  Castle,     tumulus,   like    those  at  Launceston, 

Cardiff,  Marlborough,  Plympton  and 
other  well-known  examples.  These  tumuli  are  of 
very  early  date,  and  when  the  Normans  came,  they 
utilized  them  at  first  by  erecting  stockades.  It  is 
said  that  Judhel  built  the  castle  of  Totnes  ;  but  what  he 
did  would  be  to  erect  some  such  fortification,  for  it  is 
now  generally  accepted  that  the  Normans  did  not  build 
stone  castles  earlier  than  Henry  II.,  and  the  existing 
keep  may  well  be  later  than  that.  It  is  circular  ;  the 
enclosing  wall  is  battlemented,  and  contains  two  stair- 
cases and  a  small  chamber  ;  but  all  the  internal  arrange- 
ments have  entirely  disappeared.  Below  is  a  courtyard 
surrounded  by  a  curtain  wall,  and  partially  encircled 
by  a  moat.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  record  of 
this  castle  having  ever  stood  a  siege,  or  figuring  in  any 
historic  event  of  importance.  It  seems  that  Judhel 
fell  into  disfavour,  and  was  banished  by  William  II.,  and 
the  castle  and  barony,  after  passing  through  many  hands 
in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  were  eventually  granted 
by  Henry  VII.  to  the  Edgcumbes  of  Cothele,  who  sold 
them  in  1559  to  the  Corporation,  who  again  sold  to  Lord 
Edward  Seymour,  of  Berry,  in  whose  family,  after  having 
been  lost  and  acquired  again,  they  still  remain,  and  are 
now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.    The  castle 
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was  ruinous  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was 
described  by  Leland  as  "  clene  in  ruine." 

On  the  south  side  of  the  town  there  was  once  a  leper 
hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  for  eleven  lazars ; 

and  near  it  a  well,  the  water  of  which 
Leper        was  used  by  the  lepers,  and  was  con- 
Hospital,      sidered  to  have  properties  of  value  for 
the  eyes.    The  hospital  has  gone,  but  the 
well  remains ;  it  may  be  reached  through  Leechwell  Lane. 
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Let  into  the  pavement  about  halfway  up  Fore  Street, 
on  the  north  side,  is  the  traditional  Brutus  Stone.    It  is 
a  piece  of  granite,  and  was  probably 
The  Brutus     washed  down  from  Dartmoor.  Though 
Stone.        the  whole  Brutus  story  is  purely  legen- 
dary, it  is  very  likely  that  travellers 
from  distant  lands,  perhaps  traders  for  tin,  did  visit  these 
shores  at  an  early  period.    The  stone  is  held  in  much 
reverence  by  the  people  of  Totnes,  and  the  Mayor  stands 
upon  it  to  proclaim  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign. 
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In  the  year  161 1  a ' '  church  walk  "  or  exchange  was  built 
by  Richard  Lee  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  a  piazza 
supported  by  pillars,  with  a  room  above 
Church       used  for  balls,  assemblies  and  meetings 
Walk.        of  various  kinds.    This  was  rebuilt  in 
1719,  but  in  1878  was  found  to  be  in 
a  dangerous  condition,  and  ordered  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  to  be  taken  down,  and  in  1884  the  ground 
before  the  church  was  levelled.    In  1897  the  pillars  were 
placed  in  their  present  situation  before  the  Guildhall ; 
the  name  of  Rychard  Lee  is  still  to  be  seen  there.  These 
facts  are  fully  set  forth  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Windeatt  in 
Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  in  a 
book  by  a  popular  writer  to  another  effect. 

Totnes  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  curfew  is 
rung,  among  others  being  York,  Winchester,  Bristol 
and   Newton   Abbot.    Mr.  Windeatt, 
Curfew.       in  his  monograph  on  the  church  bells, 
states  that  it  is  still  tolled  on  the  third 
bell,  on  every  night  except  during  the  twelve  days  of 
Christmas,  and  on  Sundays.     After  the  curfew  has  been 
rung,  the  day  of  the  month  is  tolled  on  the  seventh  bell. 
Every  morning  in  the  summer,  the  third  bell  is  rung  at 
six  o'clock,  and  during  the  winter  at  seven,  and  the  day 
of  the  month  is  similarly  tolled. 

At  the  town  bridge  the  stream  is  divided  by  a  long, 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  known  as  "  the  island."  This 
has  been  tastefully  laid  out  and  is  thickly 
The         planted  with  magnificent  trees — elms, 
Island.        chestnuts,  beeches  and  evergreens,  and 
is    supplied    with    seats.     No  more 
delightful  retreat  could  be  imagined. 
There  is  a  wayside  cross  at  the  corner  of  Moat  Hill, 
beyond  The  Plains.    Some  time  ago  it  was  removed, 
but  has  since  been  restored  to  its 
original  position.    It  is  called  "  Cherry 
Cross         Cross,"   but  neither  its  history,  nor 
the  meaning  nor  origin  of  the  name, 
is  known. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SOME  PLACES  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF  TOTNES. 

BERRY  POMEROY  AND  PAIGNTON. 

Berry  Pomeroy  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Devon- 
shire. It  is  best  reached  from  Totnes  by  going  to  True 
Street,  one  mile  along  the  Paignton  Road  (motor  'bus 
3d.),  then  turn  to  the  left  at  the  turnpike  gate,  and  about 
ten  minutes'  walk  will  bring  you  to  Berry  Village. 
From  there  it  is  another  mile  to  the  castle. 

Berry  Church  will  be  visited  not  only  for  its  own  sake, 
but  .because  Prince  was  Vicar  here  from  1681,  after 
leaving  Totnes,  till  his  death  in  1723, 
Berry        an<^  ^  *s  believed  that  it  was  here  that 
Pomeroy      he  wrote  his  book  of  the  Devonshire 
Church.       Worthies.    It  is,  indeed,  an  ideal  spot  for 
peaceful  and  undisturbed  cultivation  of 
any  of  the  Nine.    The  church  consists  of  nave,  and 
aisles  prolonged  to  form  chapels,  western  battlement ed 
tower,  south  porch  with  parvise,  and  chancel.    It  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  but  no  doubt  an  earlier 
building  existed  here  before  the  present  Perpendicular 
one  was  built  by  Sir  Richard  Pomeroy,  for  there  is  a 
list  of  vicars  from  1259.    The  porch  is  finely  groined, 
and  has  the  remains  of  a  holy  water  stoup,  broken 
doubtless  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  Edward  VI., 
and  there  is  another  inside  the  door.    The  capitals  of 
the  southern  arcade  bear  the  names  of  persons  who 
assisted  in  the  rebuilding,  with  a  request  to  pray  for  the 
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repose  of  their  souls.  How  many,  it  may  be  wondered, 
comply  with  this  simple  petition,  which  links  these  good 
people  of  so  long  ago  with  us  to-day  ?  The  groined 
screen  has  been  sadly  mauled  and  "  restored  "  ;  it 
crosses  nave  and  aisles,  and  there  are  parcloses  dividing 
off  the  chapels.  The  chancel  contains  a  piscina  and 
sedile,  a  tablet  to  John  Prince  and  his  successor, 
three  good  modern  windows,  and  a  tomb  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Sir  Richard  Pomeroy.  In  the  north 
chapel  are  some  fragments  of  ancient  glass  and  an 
elaborate  monument  to  Lord  Edward  Seymour,  died 
1593,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  to  his  son,  Sir 
Edward,  died  1613,  and  Elizabeth  Champernowne, 
his  wife,  with  their  semi-recumbent  effigies,  coloured, 
and  evidently  portraits,  one  above  another,  Lord  Edward 
holding  his  field  marshal's  baton.  Five  sons  and  four 
daughters  kneel  below  ;  on  one  side  there  is  an  infant 
in  a  cradle,  and  on  the  other  a  small  seated  figure, 
probably  a  nurse,  an  old  family  retainer,  though 
frequently  said  to  be  an  idiot  child.  There  is  an 
original  font ;  but  the  church  is  spoilt  by  pitch-pine 
pews  and  tower  screen,  and  ceilings  of  the  same  ignoble 
material.  Unfortunately  the  roof  is  in  a  serious  con- 
dition ;  hopes  are  cherished  that  some  modern  Devon- 
shire worthies,  or  the  descendants  of  Devonshire  worthies 
will  provide  the  wherewithal  required  to  repair  the  roof 
and  replace  the  pitch-pine  with  decorous  oak,  in  memory 
of  one  who  ministered  here  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Outside  the  church  is  a  sundial  bearing  date  1687  ; 
and  there  are  the  base  and  pedestal  of  a  churchyard 
cross.  The  old  stocks  are  to  be  seen  in  the  parvise. 
Prince  was  buried  here,  but  no  one  knows  his  grave. 

The  road  to  the  castle  is  of  great  beauty,  though  it 
is  not  one  for  which  bicycles  would  be  recommended. 

The  way  through  the  woods,  after 
Berry        passing  the  lodge  gate,  winds  down 
Pomeroy      among  beeches  till  the   open  space 
Castle.        before  the  main  entrance  is  reached. 

The  existing  remains  are  of  two  distinct 
periods.    In  Saxon  days  there  was  a  stronghold  ;  and 
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then  Ralph  de  Pomeroy,  to  whom  this  was  given,  with 
many  other  lordships,  by  William  I.,  built  his  own  castle. 
But,  as  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Totnes,  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  next  century  that  the  Normans  built 
their  castles  of  stone,  so  that  the  oldest  work  we  now 
see  must  have  been  by  a  later  Pomeroy.  That  powerful 
family  resided  here,  and  flourished  exceedingly,  for  just 
five  hundred  years.  Then  one  of  them,  Sir  Thomas,  in  an 
evil  moment,  lent  himself  to  the  rebellion  in  the  west 
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The  Gateway,  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle. 


against  Edward  VI.,  with  the  result  that  the  Pomeroys, 
as  great  potentates,  ceased  to  be,  and  their  castle  and 
property  were  "  annexed  "  by  the  Protector  Somerset. 
He  continued  to  reside  at  his  own  family  seat  at  Saver- 
nake  Forest  in  Wiltshire;  but  his  son,  Lord  Edward, 
came  to  Berry,  and  his  son,  Sir  Edward — we  saw  the 
monument  to  both  of  them  in  the  church — built  within  the 
precincts  of  the  old  castle  the  stately  Elizabethan  mansion 
of  which  now  only  the  shell  remains.  It  is  said  that 
the  Norman  castle  was  greatly  decayed  ;  the  Tudor 
house  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning  about  one  hundred 
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years  after  its  erection,  and  never  repaired.  It  was  the 
last  lord,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  of  whom  Macaulay  tells 
the  much-quoted  story,  that  when  William  III.  inquired 
of  him  whether  he  were  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  he  replied,  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  of 
his  family.  Though  in  ruins,  the  castle,  with  the  sur- 
rounding property,  still  belongs  to  the  Seymours,  and  has 
thus  been  in  only  two  families  from  time  of  the  Conquest. 

Like  Totnes,  Berry  has  been  the  scene  of  no  sieges, 
or  other  historic  events.  It  has  been  the  stately  home 
of  great  magnates.  Various  legends  and  stories  cling 
about  its  lordly  remains,  and  the  plot  of  more  than  one 
novel  has  been  laid  here.  There  is  the  old  tale  of  the 
knight  who  leapt  his  horse  over  the  battlements,  like  the 
Knight  of  Altenahr  ;  and  that  other,  of  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  who  was  killed  by  her  brother,  who  found  her 
philandering  with  a  young  man  of  whom  he  did  not 
approve,  and  whose  restless  ghost  still  renders  it  un- 
pleasant to  wander  about  there  alone  at  night.  One 
can  make  out  the  guardroom,  with  grooves  for  the 
portcullis,  and  the  place  where  the  molten  lead  and 
other  uncomfortable  things  could  be  poured  down  on 
those  below  ;  there  are  the  kitchens,  with  their  great 
fire-places  and  ovens  ;  the  court  yard,  staircases  and 
chambers.  But  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  imagina- 
tion that  we  can  restore  the  vanished  rooms  and 
repeople  them  with  their  noble  inhabitants  of  old  days. 
The  glory  has  departed. 

And  its  ancient  hospitalities  have  gone  too.  You  can 
go  in  for  sixpence  ;  but  at  one  o'clock  the  old  lady  who 
is  acting  governor  of  the  castle,  will  inform  you  that  she 
wants  to  lock  up  and  go  to  her  dinner,  but  that  you 
may  go  in  again,  and  take  out  your  sixpence  worth  when 
she  returns.  And  if  you  want  sustenance  for  the  inner 
man,  you  must  either  bring  it  with  you,  or  go  and  raid 
the  village  shop  at  Berry,  where  you  may  get  biscuits 
and  lemonade,  and  some  chocolate.  So  those  who 
contemplate  arriving  about  midday,  and  think  they  can 
get  something  to  assuage  their  inner  cravings  when  they 
do,  may  be  forewarned. 
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If  you  are  not  too  tired,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  walk  back 
to  Berry,  turn  to  the  left  at  the  school  and  the  aforesaid 
village  shop,  and  strike  the  main  road 
The  again  at  Longcombe,  about  one  mile, 
Parliament  but  hilly  going  ;  then  dip  down  along 
Cottage.  the  Stoke  Gabriel  Road,  which  meets 
that  from  Berry,  forming  cross-roads 
with  the  Totnes-Paignton  Road,  and  go  down  the  hill 
for  about  five  minutes  (ten  minutes  up)  to  what  is 
called  the  Parliament  Cottage.  The  legend  is  that 
William  III.  held  his  first  Parliament  here,  in  November, 
1688,  after  landing  at  Brixham  ;  and  there  is  actually 
a  big  stone  post  set  up,  on  which  some  well-meaning 
person  has  thought  it  wo^th  while  to  cut  an  in- 
scription, reciting  this  amiable  fiction.  Of  course,  the 
story  is  absurd,  as  Macaulay's — or  anybody  else's — 
school  boy  would  know.  William  had  not  by  any  means 
got  to  the  length  of  Parliaments  within  a  week  of  his 
landing.  But  there  is  usually  some  foundation  for  local 
traditions  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  William,  on  his  way  to 
Newton  Abbot,  may  have  met  here  a  number  of  the 
local  gentlemen,  who  agreed  to  support  his  cause  ; 
and  even  that  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  of  haughty  memory, 
may  have  been  among  them.  Against  this,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Macaulay,  who  may  be 
trusted  as  to  details,  whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  his 
judgments  of  character,  says  explicitly  that  more  than 
a  week  after  the  landing  no  man  of  note  had  joined, 
and  places  William's  first  meeting  with  Seymour  at 
the  city  of  Exeter.  Anyway,  there  are  here  three 
charming  little  thatched  cottages  ;  and  as  some  meeting 
or  another,  whether  William  were  personally  present  or 
not,  may  have  taken  place  in  or  beside  them,  for  no 
doubt  they  then  formed  one  house,  they  are  quite  worth 
seeing.  On  returning  to  Longcombe  corner,  which  is 
just  within  two  miles  of  Totnes,  if  you  have  had  enough 
walking,  you  can  pick  up  the  motor  to  Totnes  or  Paignton 
and  get  into  it — if  there  be  room. 

Paignton  is  about  seven  miles  from  Totnes,  and  there 
is,   as  mentioned  elsewhere,  regular  communication 
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between  the  two  places  by  G.W.R.  motor  service. 

Paignton  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Paignton.      shore  of  Torbay,  and  enjoys  the  usual 

amenities  of  such  places — promenade, 
pier,  excellent  sands,  gardens,  and  the  rest.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  or  so  it  has  become  very  popular,  and 
has  grown  almost  out  of  recognition,  and  now  joins 
hands  with  Torquay,  electric  trams  running  every  few 
minutes  between  Paignton  railway  station  and  the  Strand 
at  Torquay.  Paignton  rejoices  in  a  couple  of  wholly 
apochryphal  stories.  The  bishops  of  Exeter,  discerning 
persons,  had  a  "  desirable  seaside  residence  "  at  Paign- 
ton, some  battlemented  walls  and  a  square  tower  of  this 
still  remain.  Miles  Coverdale  was  one  of  the  last  bishops 
to  use  this  house.  So  it  is  cheerfully  asserted  that  it 
was  here  he  made  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  But, 
unfortunately,  his  translation  was  printed  in  1535,  and 
he  was  not  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  till  1551, 
sixteen  years  later.  These  historical  facts  and  dates 
are  really  extremely  inconvenient.  The  story  that 
William  III.  slept  here,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  on  his 
way  from  Brixham,  is  not  much  better.  Why  William, 
who  left  Brixham  on  November  6th,  stopped  two  days 
at  Ford  House,  still  standing  near  the  railway  at  Newton 
Abbot,  and  was  at  Exeter  on  the  ninth,  should  have 
stayed  to  sleep  at  Paignton,  only  three  or  four  miles 
on  his  journey,  or  how  he  found  time  to  do  so, 
is  by  no  means  clear.  It  is  hard  to  be  compelled  to 
relinquish  these  pretty  tales,  which  confer  such  an 
atmosphere  of  romance  upon  the  localities  to  which 
they  are  attached.  But  if  we  are  thus  constrained, 
nothing  can  take  from  Paignton  the  glory  of  its  noble 
church.  In  its  western  tower  is  an  unmistakable 
Norman  doorway  ;  the  rest  of  the  church  is  Perpen- 
dicular, and  not  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  contains  many  noteworthy  features. 

cturch?    As  at  Berry>  there  is  a  holy  water 

stoup  both  inside  and  outside,  in 
this  case  by  the  north  door.  In  the  north  aisle 
is  a  mural  tomb  with  incised  slab,  and  in  the  south  aisle, 
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one  with  a  cadaver.  The  stone  pulpit,  coloured,  is  of 
great  beauty  and  richness,  with  carved  grapes  and 
foliage,  pedestals  and  canopies,  and  figures  from  which 
unhappily  the  heads  have  been  knocked  off.  The  great 
attraction  of  the  church  is  the  Kirkham  Chantry  Chapel, 
in  the  south  transept,  with  its  splendid  stone  screen, 
fan  vaulted,  and  adorned  with  sculptured  figures,  from 
many  of  which,  too,  the  heads  have  disappeared.  There 
are  no  inscriptions,  but  the  chantry  was  founded 
by  Sir  John  Kirkham,  of  Blagdon,  who  was  Sheriff  of 
Devon  in  1523  ;  and  the  tombs  and  effigies  are  those 
of  members  of  this  family.  The  old  rood  screen  has 
gone,  but  in  its  place  there  has  been  erected  a  modern 
one  of  quite  extraordinary  richness  and  beauty,  of 
character  suitable  to  the  church,  and  worthy  of  unusual 
attention  and  study.  The  groined  roof  of  the  south 
porch  should  also  be  noticed.  The  church  has  been 
restored  with  generally  commendable  good  taste  and 
unstinted  expenditure.  The  chancel  is  kept  locked 
and  is  not  open  to  inspection. 

Other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Totnes  which 
are  worth  visiting,  if  time  permit,  are  Ashprington  (2| 
miles),  in  which  parish  is  Sharpham  House,  already 
mentioned  ;  Cornworthy  (4  miles) ,  with  its  fine  church 
and  screen,  and  remains  of  an  Augustinian  nunnery ; 
Diptford  (5J  miles),  Harberton  (2  miles),  where  is  a 
very  fine  church,  with  screen  and  stone  pulpit ;  North 
Huish  (7  miles),  and  Rattery  (4  miles),  with  good 
churches  and  screens,  the  latter  having  also  a  Norman 
font.  These  places  can  only  be  reached  by  road.  The 
interesting  churches  at  Ipplepen  and  Torbryan  are 
described  in  another  volume  in  this  series.* 

*For  particulars  of  Ipplepen  and  Torb^an  see  Homeland 
Handbook,  No.  73,  Newton  Abbot  and  its  Neighbouring  Villages 
(cloth,  1/-  net;  paper  boards,  6d.  net).  Of  all  booksellers,  or 
from  the  publishers  of  this  volume. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  UPPER  DART. 

DARTINGTON,  STAVERTON,  LITTLE  HEMPSTON, 
BUCKFASTLEIGH,  DEAN  PRIOR,  HOLNE, 
ASHBURTON. 

The  little  single  line  of  the  G.W.Rly.  from 
Totnes  to  Ashburton  follows  the  river  closely  up  to 
Buckfastleigh,  and  the  course  of  the  stream  is  to  be  seen 
in  going  by  train  rather  than  along  the  high  road. 
Yet  it  is  worth  while  to  take  that  road  in  order  to  see 
Dartington  Church  and  to  get  what  peep  is  possible  of 
old  Dartington  Hall.  The  Ashburton  Road  out  of 
Totnes  is  as  beautiful  as  any,  as  it  winds  through  the 
woods  and  beside  a  brawling  streamlet.  Just  before 
the  second  milestone  is  the  new  and 
Dartington  ambitious  church,  built  when  the  old 
Church.  one  by  the  hall  was  pulled  down,  all 
but  the  tower.  It  contains  various 
details  from  its  predecessor  ;  some  of  the  groining  and 
carving  of  the  porch,  the  door  and  font,  and  such  parts 
of  the  screen  as  were  usable.  The  screen,  as  it  now 
appears,  contains  much  that  is  new,  including  the 
groining,  put  in  since  Mr.  Bligh  Bond's  notes  were 
made,  and  is  a  very  effective  and  handsome  piece  of 
work.  The  church  generally  is  pleasing,  and  there 
is  some  good  modern  glass.  But  the  mixture, 
Perpendicular  window  tracery,  Early  English  arcade, 
tower  without  buttresses,  but  with  Geometrical  openings, 
and  Perpendicular  pinnacles,  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
is  the  consternation  of  the  modern  ecclesiologist,  and 
will  be  the  despair  of  the  antiquaries  of  the  future. 
Archdeacon  Froude  was  rector  of  Dartington,  and  here 
his  distinguished  sons,  James  Anthony  and  Hurrell 
Froude,  were  born. 

Leaving  the  high  road,  and  taking  the  lane  eastward 
beside  the  church  and  past  the  long,  low  rectory  on  the 
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left,  in  about  a  mile  or  perhaps  rather  less,  the  tower  of 
the  old  church  and  the  roofs  of  the  hall  will  be  seen  on  the 
right,  just  over  the  crown  of  the  hill.  The  old  tower 
stands,  a  solitary  sentinel  among  the  trees,  in  the  little 
churchyard.  The  house  in  not  a  show 
Dartington  place,  but  is  the  private  residence  of 
Hall.  the  present  representative  of  the  great 
Devonshire  family  of  Champernowne. 
There  have  been  dwellings  here  from  the  earliest  historic 
times.  Mr.  Worth  tells  that  under  the  name  of  Derentum 
there  was  here  the  earliest  known  Saxon  settlement 
in  Devon.  For  1,100  years  men  have  lived  here. 
Beorwyn,  in  833,  came  from  Dorset  to  settle  here. 
Her  descendant,  Alwyn,  at  the  Conquest,  gave  place  to 
William  of  Falaise ;  then  it  passed  to  Martyns  and 
Audleys,  till  Richard  II.  gave  it  to  his  half-brother,  the 
Duke  of  Exeter,  who  built  the  great  hall  and  quadrangle. 
Then  came  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  in  1487  ; 
and  then  the  Champernownes  ;  the  property  passing  in 
1774  by  the  spindle  side  to  the  Haringtons,  who  took 
the  name  with  it.  The  knights'  hall,  bare  and  roofless, 
still  remains.  There  is  an  air  of  ancient  dignity  and  quiet 
about  the  venerable  place.  A  long,  low  wing  is  occupied 
as  a  farm  house.  The  private  drive  winds  down  near  to 
the  river,  which  rushes  below,  and  leads  to  the  keeper's 
lodge  close  by  the  main  road,  the  whole  distance  to 
Totnes  being  about  two  miles.  This,  however,  is  not 
publicly  available  ;  so  the  usual  course  will  be  to  return 
from  the  old  church  tower  to  the  Ashburton  Road 
and  go  on  to  Staverton,  about  two  miles,  or  rather 
less,  from  the  new  church  where  we  turned  aside  ;  and 
from  Staverton  the  train  may  be  taken  back  to  Totnes, 
unless  you  wish  to  proceed  to  Buckfastleigh. 

The  road  for  Staverton  winds  down  to  a  bridge  of 
seven  arches,  with  buttresses,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
little  recess  which  tempts  one  to  pause, 
Staverton.     in  a  u  wise  passiveness,"  and  medita- 
tively contemplate  the  stream  that  flows 
below,  and  watch  the  trout  and  salmon  as  they  leap  now 
and  again.    That  bridge  is  the  delight  of  any  idler  ; 
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and  it  must  be  difficult  not  to  be  something  of  an  idler 
here.  Why  the  railway  station,  just  across  the  bridge, 
should  have  been  set  down  there,  instead  of  nearer  the 
village  and  the  church,  is  an  inscrutable  mystery ;  for 
•  if  you  come  by  train,  it  is  a  good  part  of  a  mile  back  to 
that  church,  unless  you  find  the  path  by  the  river,  for 
which  you  have  to  go  by  the  mill,  and  which  cuts  off 
about  half  the  distance.  The  church  is  in  one  respect, 
at  any  rate,  almost  unique.  Its  situation,  in  the 
unusually  large  churchyard  above  the  river,  with  the 
wooded  hills  beyond  and  around,  is  of  deep  peacefulness 
and  beauty.  Beside  the  porch  stand  a  fine  yew  tree 
and  a  churchyard  cross,  with  the  great  stump  of  an 
ancient  veteran  a  little  beyond.  The  church  itself  is 
light  and  spacious  ;  the  windows  have  modern  plate 
tracery  of  mid-thirteenth  century  character  ;  the  font 
is  original  Perpendicular,  and  there  is  a  Jacobean 
reading  desk.  Unfortunately,  the  pews  and  fittings  are 
of  pitch-pine.  The  attractions  of  the  church  centre  and 
culminate  in  its  magnificent  screen,  which  stretches 
across  the  nave  and  aisles.  This  was  restored  in  1891-2 
by  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  than  whom  no  better  authority 
on  screens  and  rood  lofts  could  have  been  found.  Much 
new  work  had  of  necessity  to  be  added,  and  a  new  loft 
was  constructed,  generally  modelled  upon  that  at 
Atherington  ;  it  is  now  possible  to  enjoy  the  extremely 
rare  experience  of  ascending  by  an  ancient  newel  stair- 
case, and  walking  along  a  gallery  over  a  pre- 
Reformation  screen. 

Almost  directly  opposite  Dartington,  but  not  to  be 
approached  thence  except  by  boat,  is  the  old  house 

below  the  modern  rectory   of  Little 
Little        Hempston.    The  way  to  reach  it  is 
Hempston.     from  Totnes,   by  taking  the  Exeter 

Road  from  Bridgetown,  first  turn  to 
the  left  after  passing  the  Seymour  Hotel,  past  the  old 
rope  walk  till  the  turnpike  gate  house  is  reached.  The 
road  will  lead  to  the  church  (two  miles),  but  a  good  piece 
may  be  cut  off  by  taking  the  footpath  down  through 
the  wood,  about  one  hundred  yards  on  the  left  past  the 
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toll-bar.  The  church  has  a  lofty  tower,  a  parvise  over 
the  porch  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  priest's 
chamber,  a  font  much  older  than  the  church,  which  is  of 
early  Perpendicular  character,  and  the  effigies  of  two 
armoured  knights  and  a  lady,  members  of  the  Arundel 
family,  also  of  earlier  date.  There  are  also  a  good 
screen,  without  groining,  and  parcloses,  unfortunately 
painted  over  with  brown  paint.  Turning  up  sharply 
to  the  left,  by  the  village  inn,  in  rather  less  than  a  mile 
is  a  ringer  post  (left)  directing  to  the  rectory  ;  and 

at  the  bottom  of  the  lane  beside  it  is 
Ancient  House,  the  old  house.    This  has  been  described 

as  "  exactly  the  priest's  house  of  the  time 
of  Chaucer."  The  house  is  built  round  a  little  court- 
yard ;  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  buttery,  on  the 
right  the  hall,  beyond  that  the  kitchen,  with  newel 
staircase  to  the  solar  above,  which  has  a  small  window 
looking  into  the  hall  ;  and  on  the  other  sides  are  various 
apartments.  The  hall  contains  faint  remains  of  distemper 
paintings.  Though  it  is  said  that  no  documentary 
evidence  exists,  and  there  is  thus  some  room  for  difference 
of  opinion,  the  place  seems  on  too  large  and  elaborate 
a  scale  for  the  supposedly  celibate  parish  priest  of  a  tiny 
village,  and  appears  to  be  a  small  manor  house,  of  which 
it  would  be  a  very  good  example.  The  property  be- 
longed to  the  Arundels,  some  of  whose  effigies  were  seen 
in  the  church,  and  they  were  non-resident.  One 
existing  window  is  obviously  fifteenth  century  ;  but  it 
has  been  suggested  that  this  may  have  been  a  later 
insertion,  and  that  there  are  others,  filled  in,  that  appear 
of  an  earlier  date.  However  this  may  be,  the  house  is  a 
mediaeval  residence  of  the  greatest  interest  and  no  one 
of  archaeological  proclivities  should  miss  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  it. 

Continuing  from  Staverton,  the  road  leaves  the  river, 
but  the  railway  follows  it  closely  to  Buckfastleigh 
Station,  and  as  far  as  Buckfast,  about 
Buckfastleigh.   a  mile  beyond,  where  it  diverges  to 
Ashburton.    Mr.  Page  thinks  that  the 
unflattering  and  undeserved  remark  which  Kingsley 
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applied  to  Okehampton  might  with  some  fairness  be 
made  with  regard  to  Buckfastleigh,  and  certainly  not 
much  will  be  found  there  to  detain  us.  The  church  is  as 
inaccessible  as  it  could  well  be ;  to  reach  it  you  must 
either  go  by  a  long,  circuitous  and  steep  road,  or  else  by 
a  flight  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  steps,  toilsome 
to  go  up,  and  dangerous  for  the  old  or  infirm  to  come 
down.  When  the  top  is  reached,  there  still  remains  a 
stiff  pathway,  and  the  church  contains  nothing  to  repay 
the  effort,  except  a  good  Norman  font  and  a  picture 
of  the  entombment.  Moreover,  the  keys  must  be 
obtained  from  the  sexton,  in  the  town  ;  so,  altogether, 
the  expedition  is  not  inviting.  But  it  is  worth  while  to 
stop  at  Buckfastleigh  for  other  reasons.  Two  miles 
away,  along  the  Plymouth  Road,  the  last  mile  through 
a  splendid  straight  avenue  of  trees — chestnuts,  elms  and 
beeches — from  the  village  to  the  church  and  vicarage, 
is  Dean  Prior,  the  home  of  Herrick,  which  every  literary 
pilgrim  will  be  sure  to  visit.  Herrick  was  born  in  1591, 
the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  Cheapside,  and 
Dean  Prior,  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle,  also  a 
goldsmith ;  but  he  relinquished  his 
indentures,  went  to  Cambridge,  took  orders  in  1629,  and 
was  presented  by  Charles  I.  to  the  living  of  Dean  Prior. 
There  he  lived,  not  very  contentedly,  for  he  missed  the 
life  of  the  City,  and  grumbled  at  Devonshire,  and  wrote 
his  verses  till,  in  1647,  he  was  ejected  by  the  Puritans  in 
favour  of  one  John  Syms.  He  then  returned  to  London, 
and  published  his  lyrics  under  the  titles  of  Hesperides, 
being  songs  of  the  west,  and  Noble  Numbers,  his  "  pious 
pieces/'  In  1662  John  Syms,  in  his  turn,  had  to  go,  and 
Herrick  returned  to  Dean  Prior,  where  he  lived  "  chaste 
without  a  wife  "  with  his  old  housekeeper,  Prudence 
Baldwin,  and  his  dog  Tracy,  till  in  1674,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  he  died.  Professor  Morley  considers  that 
"  asa  lyric  poet,  he  is,  in  range  of  thought  and  fulness 
of  natural  music,  second  only  to  Robert  Burns." 

Unfortunately,  at  Dean  Prior  to-day  there  is  very 
little  to  feed  on.  The  church  which,  except  the  tower, 
has  been  rebuilt,  contains  nothing  of  any  particular 
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interest,  beyond  a  Norman  font,  monolithic  granite 
pillars,  and  a  Carolean  monument  to  Sir  Edward  Giles. 
Herrick's  pulpit,  it  must  be  almost  needless  to  say,  has 
vanished,  after  the  manner  of  the  pulpits  of  notable 
men ;  so  have  the  pews  in  which  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet  slept  during  his  doubtless  improving 
discourses.  His  church  contains  no  monument  to  him, 
except  a  small  tablet  in  the  vestry,  placed  there  by  a 
descendant.  His  very  grave  is  unknown.  The  existing 
vicarage  is  not  that  in  which  he  penned  his  verses, 
amorous  or  devout.  So  little  is  he  honoured  or  remem- 
bered in  the  place  which  would  never  be  heard  of  but  for 
him.  Yet  for  all  that,  we  take  out  our  copy  of  the 
Hesperides  and  wander  about  the  graveyard  and  the 
church,  and  think  of  the  old  man  who  lived  there  so 
long  ago,  and  now  lies  in  the  nameless  grave;  and 
now  "  he's  gone,  read  through  what's  writ,  and  never 
stain  a  cheek  for  it." 

Returning  meditatively  to  Buckfastleigh,  along  the 
road  so  often  traversed  by  the  poet,  and  keeping  to  the 

Ashburton  Road,  only  not  turning  off 
Buckfast      at  the  bridge,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Abbey.        station  is  Buckfast,  with  its  reviving 

abbey.  The  original  foundation  was, 
at  the  least,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  county,  certainly 
Saxon  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  it  was  a 
considerable  establishment.  Originally  Benedictine, 
Buckfast  became,  Mr.  Worth  says,  a  daughter  house  of 
Savigny,  united  to  the  Cistercian  Order  in  1148.  The 
Cistercians,  it  will  be  remembered,were  an  offshoot  of  the 
Benedictines — the  Puritans  of  their  day — having  broken 
away  from  the  parent  order  to  follow  a  stricter  rule  and 
live  a  simpler  life  ;  and  their  houses  are  to  be  found,  like 
Tintern  and  Fountains,  beside  rivers  and  in  the  retired 
countryside,  where  they  could  follow  their  agricultural 
pursuits  ;  while  the  lordly  Benedictines  favoured  towns, 
which  grew  up  around  them,  as  at  Gloucester,  St. 
Albans,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Malmesbury.  Here 
Edward  I.  came  in  1297.  The  last  abbot  was  Gabriel 
Downe,  who  was  "  probably  the  author  of  the  plan  which 
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resulted  in  the  capture,  imprisonment  and  death  of 
Tyndale,"  not  a  pleasant  service  to  religion  with  which 
to  wind  up  the  record  ;  but  on  surrendering  the  abbey, 
the  revenues  of  which  were  only  a  few  shillings  short  of 
£500  a  year,  equal  to  £6,000  or  £7,000  to-day,  Gabriel 
was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £120  and  a  Canonry  of 
St.  Paul's,  so  he  was  not  paid  badly  for  his  complacence. 
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The  abbey  and  lands  were  granted  to  a  Sir  Thomas 
Dennis,  and  a  century  later  came  to  Sir  Richard  Baker, 
the  historian  ;  subsequently  the  property  was  broken 
up,  the  buildings  pulled  down,  and  a  private  house  and 
factory  raised  with  the  materials.  In  1882  the  site  was 
purchased  by  French  Benedictines,  the  abbey  is  being 
reconstructed,  and  a  community  of  sixty  or  seventy  is 
now  in  residence.  Only  one  tower  of  the  old  work 
remains,  and  beside  that  is  a  temporary  chapel ;  a 
refectory,  cloisters  and  other  parts  have  been  already 
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erected,  and  a  new  church  is  in  course  of  construction 
upon  the  exact  excavated  site  of  the  old  one.  This  is 
being  built  by  five  of  the  brothers,  who  have  already 
been  engaged  on  the  work  for  seven  years,  and  the 
crossing,  transepts,  choir,  Lady  Chapel  north  of  the 
choir,  as  at  Ely,  and  six  eastern  chapels,  with  two  bays 
of  the  nave,  up  to  the  triforium  stage,  are  already 
finished.  The  nave  is  to  be  extended  to  eight  or  nine 
bays,  to  the  original  west  front  ;  the  roof  is  to  be 
groined  ;  and  there  is  to  be  a  central  tower  and,  it  is 
feared,  a  spire.  The  style  is  a  mixture  of  Norman  and 
Early  English  :  an  architectural  purist  cannot  but  regret 
that  either  one  or  the  other  had  not  been  definitely 
adopted,  and  adhered  to.  Whatever  diversity  of  senti- 
ment may  exist  as  to  the  revival  of  monastic  ideals  in  the 
twentieth  century,  the  work  cannot  but  appeal  strongly 
to  the  ecclesiologist  and  the  historian. 

From  Buckfastleigh  to  Holne  is  a  delightful  walk, 
said  to  be  three  miles.    But  they  are  Devonshire 

miles,     and    the     pedestrian  may 
Holne.        be     well     advised    to    prepare  for 

four.  On  the  right,  the  old  British 
fortress  or  camp  of  Hembury  Castle  is  passed. 
Holne  derives  its  name  from  A.  S.  holeyn  or 
hollen— holly,  large  numbers  of  these  trees  being 
found  in  the  Chase.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  an 
annual  Ram  Feast,  apparently  a  relic  of  an  ancient 
festival  to  Baal.  But  Holne  is  visited  as  the  birthplace 
of  Charles  Kingsley.  His  father  was  taking  duty  here 
and  residing  at  the  old  vicarage  when,  on  June  12th, 
1819,  his  distinguished  son  first  saw  the  light.  The  old 
house  was,  unfortunately,  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
and  was  accordingly  pulled  down  in  1832,  and  a  new  one 
erected  on  the  site.  Kingsley's  mother  was  a  strong 
believer  in  pre-natal  influences  ;  and  in  the  case  of  her 
own  son,  this  faith  was  amply  justified.  Thirty  years 
after,  he  wrote  : 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  place 
where  one  has  been  bred  ;  and  have  continually  the  true 
"  Heimweh,"  home  sickness,  of  the  Swiss  and  the  High- 
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landers.  The  thought  of  the  West  Country  will  make  me 
burst  into  tears  at  any  moment.  Wherever  I  am,  it  always 
hangs  before  my  imagination  as  home,  and  I  feel  myself  a 
stranger  and  a  sojourner  in  a  foreign  land,  the  moment  I  get 
East  of  Taunton  Dean  or  the  Mendips.  It  may  be  fancy,  but 
it  is  most  real  and  practical,  as  many  fancies  are. 

If  any  country  could  exercise  such  influences,  these 
glorious  hills  of  Dartmoor  might  indeed  do  so.  Kingsley 
was  duly  baptized  by  his  father  in  Holne  Church.  Eight 
years  after,  it  was  discovered  by  the  superior  authorities 
that  the  font  in  which  Kingsley  had  been  baptized  was 
worn  out,  and  that  a  new  one  was  imperatively  demanded. 
So  the  old  one  was,  literally,  cast  before  swine.  But 
after  serving  as  a  pig  trough  in  a  neighbouring  farm- 
yard for  more  than  sixty  years,  it  was  recovered  from 
these  sacriligious  profanations  and  brought  back  into 
the  church  in  1893,  and  it  now  stands  in  front  of  the 
screen.  That  screen  and  the  pulpit  are  of  themselves 
worth  coming  far  to  see.  The  former  contains  some  fine 
tracery,  but  is  much  mutilated,  the  loft  and  beam  have 
gone,  likewise  the  cresting,  but  the  doors  remain.  It 
extends  across  the  nave  and  chapels,  and  in  the  forty 
lower  panels  are  painted  figures  of  saints  and  bishops 
at  the  sides,  and  apostles  and  doctors  in  the  nave,  with 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  on  the  doors.  The  upper 
part  of  the  screen  also  retains  its  colour.  The  pulpit 
is  of  wood,  also  painted,  and  adorned  writh  coats  of  arms 
on  shields  in  the  panels.  Both  pulpit  and  screen  are  of 
late  Perpendicular  character,  probably  of  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  church  is  generally  Early 
English,  but  with  inserted  windows  and  other  features 
of  later  date  ;  and  has  a  list  of  vicars  from  1329  ;  it  is 
cruciform  on  plan,  with  chapels  ;  and  there  is  a  memorial 
window  to  Canon  Kingsley. 

just  below  the  church  is  the  famed  Church  House  Inn. 
But  to  those  who  knew  it  in  its  glory  of  thatched  roof 
and  creeper-covered  walls,  its  present  aspect  will  come 
as  a  shock.  It  has  been  thoroughly  "  done  up."  The 
creepers  have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  walls  nicely 
plastered.  The  thatch  has  given  place  to  slates.  No 
artist  will  ever  want  to  sketch  it  again.    One  thinks 
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sadly  of  Lord  Melbourne's  question  :  "  Why  can't 
they  let  things  alone  ?  " 

From  Holne  to  Ashburton  is  one  of  the  great  walks  of 
Devon.  It  is  said  to  be  four  miles,  or  four  and  a  half. 
Again,  these  are  Devonshire  miles.  Let  the  wary 
pedestrian  add  the  usual  twenty- five  per  cent.  But  they 
would  not  be  found  long  if  you  doubled  it.  About  half 
way,  the  gates  of  beautiful  Holne  Chase  are  reached  ; 
these  are  open  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Saturdays  and 
Bank  Holidays.  Farther  down  the  road,  through  the 
woods,  is  Holne  Bridge,  crossing  the  Dart  again  at  its 
loveliest  ;  then  just  over  the  bridge  the  famous  Buckland 
Drive.  But  the  restrictions  are  rigid.  No  heavy 
vehicles  plying  indiscriminately  for  passengers  or 
pleasure  parties,  nor  large  bodies  ;  no  cycles  nor  carts ;  no 
motor  cars  nor  persons  on  foot  are  permitted,  even  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Saturdays  or  Bank  Holidays. 
One  stands  and  puzzles  over  the  various  notices,  almost 
German  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  "  Verboten." 

Presently,  another  conundrum.  A  sign  post  directing 
one  way  to  Ashburton,  North  Street,  and  another  way 
to  Ashburton,  West  Street.  You  design  to  meet  a 
friend  walking  out  from  Ashburton.  Which  way  shall 
you,  a  stranger,  take  ?  Inquiring,  you  are  told  that 
the  North  Street  road  is  the  shorter,  so  you  take  that — 
and  miss  your  friend,  who  has  been  told  that  the  West 
Street  way  is  the  best.  However,  all  roads  lead  to  Rome, 
and  either  of  these  will  ultimately  lead  you  to  Ashburton. 

There  is  some  history  attaching  to  Ashburton.    It  is 
said  to  have  comprised  two  manors,  one  belonging  to  the 
Crown  and  the  other  to  the  bishops  of 

Ashburton.  Exeter,  with  their  respective  officers, 
coming  to  the  latter  entirely  before 
1319  ;  though  Mr.  Worth,  a  most  careful  and  reliable 
authority,  held  that  the  bishops  had  it  all  before  the 
Conquest.  It  was  made  a  stannary  town  in  1328. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  Lord  Wentworth  was  here 
with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  in  1645,  and  gave  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  his  friends,  and  was  soundly  beaten 
by  his  foes  ;  and  the  town  was  taken  by  Fairfax  in  1646. 
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What  a  scene  the  now  quiet  streets  of  the  little  town 
must  have  presented  then,  with  all  those  Royalist 
troopers  swaggering  about.  A  Guild  of  St.  Lawrence 
was  founded  by  Bishop  Stapledon  (1308-1327),  with  a 
chapel,  and  a  priest  to  pray  for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of 
his  successors,  and  to  keep  a  free  school,  after  the 

manner  of  chantry  priests  generally, 
The  for  they  could  not  be  singing  masses 
School.       all  their  time.    This  school,  which  dates 

from  1314,  still  exists,  for  when  the 
Charter  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  chantry  were  sur- 
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The  quiet  village  of  Torcross. 

(see  page  28.) 


rendered  in  1535,  the  chapel  was  bought  in  by  the 
townsfolk  and  the  school  carried  on.  The  fine  tower 
yet  remains,  and  indicates  the  approximate  site  of  the 
episcopal  residence.  That  school  has  abundantly 
justified  the  far-sighted  liberality  of  the  men  of  Ash- 
burton ;  three  of  its  pupils  have  attained  eminence — 
John  Dunning,  Solicitor-General  and  first  Lord 
Ashburton,  son  of  a  local  solicitor  (1731—1783)  ;  Dr. 
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Ireland,  Dean  of  Westminster  and  founder  of  the  scholar- 
ship that  bears  his  name,  and  an  Oxford  professorship, 
the  son  of  a  local  butcher  (1782—1842)  ;  and  William 
Gifford,  critic  and  linguist,  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  left 
an  orphan  at  thirteen  and  apprenticed  to  a  cobbler, 
and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  his  old  school- 
fellow was  dean  (1776 — 1826).  We  pass  under  the 
doorway  of  that  old  tower  of  St.  Lawrence  with  some 
reverence  ;  and,  looking  on  the  present  generation  there, 
muse — "  it's  ill  to  wit  what  God'll  mak  o'  some  o'  ye." 

Ashburton  Church  is  a  noble  one,  with  a  magnificent 
tower,  but  it  is  better  outside  than  in,  for  nearly  every- 
thing except  an  old  oak  chest,  made 
The  in  1483,  and  iron-clamped  six  years 

Church.  after,  has  been  ruthlessly  "  restored  " 
out  of  it.  No  doubt  it  had  suffered 
badly  before  Mr.  Street  commenced  his  work,  and  had 
got  into  a  shocking  and  disgraceful  state.  It  is  cruciform 
on  plan,  with  chapels  north  and  south  of  the  chancel ; 
piscinas  indicate  that  the  transepts  also  were  used  as 
chapels.  There  was  probably  an  earlier  Norman  church  ; 
the  present  building  is  Perpendicular.  An  old  rood 
screen  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  was  demolished  in 
the  eighteenth,  but  some  portions  remained  for  a  while 
in  the  western  gallery,  and  in  various  private  hands. 
The  pulpit,  of  the  same  date  as  the  screen,  was  sent  to 
the  church  at  Bigbury.  A  new  screen  was  put  up  by 
Mr.  Street  in  1884,  which  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  describes  as 
:£  of  an  early  type,  and  one  foreign  to  the  district  ;  the 
proportions  are  heavy  and  not  pleasing/ '  a  verdict 
which  will  no  doubt  find  general  acquiesence. 

Ashburton  has  been  a  seat  of  the  cloth  weaving 
trade.  It  is  crossed  by  streets  running  north,  south, 
east  and  west  ;  at  the  intersection  was  the  old  bull 
ring.  It  is  now  a  peaceful  little  country  town,  at  the 
foot  of  Dartmoor,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  England. 
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Cathedrals  of  Wales,  By  Sidney  Heath  and  Prescott  Row.  With 
Plans  to  a  uniform  scale,  and  illustrations.    Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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